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Preface 



This report concludes a study undertaken for the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries in the summer and fall of 1967 aimed 
at evaluating the role, status and needs of school libraries in the 
United States. The scope of this survey did not extend to the conduct 
of original research. Rather, the objectives were to assess the recent 
history and current statu= of school libraries, to describe trends in 
their development, to identify problems they face and to consider pos- 
sible future directions they might take. From the outset, it was under- 
stood that this document should give particular attention to the out- 
lining of alternative approaches to the solution of iL'sor problems 
identified. Accordingly, these alternatives have been placed within 
the framework of public policy in order to provide a basis for deliber- 
ation and choice by the Commission. 

The views presented in the seven chapters of this report 
grew out of conferences with the Advisory Committee; a study of the 
literature on school libraries; and, selected interviews and field visits. 
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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 



School libraries exist to serve students, teachers and the educa- 
tional goals of the schools. The development of school library service in 
the United States today and the problems connected with it are closely re- 
lated to trends in education in general. 

Public school library service, like all of public elementary and 
secondary education, is the responsibility of state i-overnment. ^ ''There are 
three major branches of government which usually ha'ni re-,ponsibility for 
state educational policy: the state governor, the state legislature, and 
state education boards. Each state has a state educational leadership 
agency - the state department of education - to head its common school sys- 
tem and to develop policy according to the authority vested in it by the 
state government. Certain legal responsibilities, such as establishing^ 
regulations and standards, promoting research and school programs, provid- 
ing consultative services, accrediting institutions, and making reports, 
devolve on state departments of education. The school libraries are gen- 
erally a constituent part of these responsibilities." 

The fact that the basic responsibility for public school library 
service lies at the state level has not meant that state departments of 
education have, in every case, been very active in organizing and promoting 
programs of library service in the schools. Every state department of edu- 
cation has, however, been involved to some degree in school library service. 
In recent years, especially since 1960, these involvements have increased 

markedly . 



Library services in independent and parochial schools depend on 
the discretion of the governing body of each school. Whether or not there 
is a library, how it is operated and the level of support it receives, have 
depended upon the priorities each school’s administrators and teachers 
attach to various educational services and upon the resources at their dis- 
posal. Public provison of instructional material? for students and ?achers 
in private as well as public schools has increased the levels of resources 
available to support library services in these institutions. 

Most of the support for public school library programs, like 
that for other services in elementa.ry and secondary education, has come 
from revenues generated at the. local level, principally through property 

I 

] 

i 

i 

1 Beach, Fred F. and Will, Robert F. The Statse and Education . Washington, 
D. C. : U. S. Office of Education, 1958; quotjed in Mahar, Mary Helen. 

State Department of Education Responsibilities for School Libraries . 
Washington, D. C. : Office of Education, 196|C'. 
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taxEtlon« Considarad on a nationwide basis, this support has not been 
strong in past decades. In fact, "...the general public has frequently, 
even when it supported the schools, assigned a low priority to such 
'frills’ as school library programs or instructional materials."^ The 
result has been a situation in which "more t^'m 10 million children go to 
public schools with no school libraries; more than half of al.. public 
schools have no library."^ While the immediate cause of this situation 
has been the lack of financial support for school libraries, the attitudes 
and priorities of teachers and school administrators at all levels have 
also been underlying factors. 



In the early 1960's, the development of school library service 
gained impetus. This movement has continued to gather momentum, and with 
the participation of the federal government through the Elementary and 
Secondary 3iucation Act of 1965, it has assumed massive proportions. The 
Knapp School Libraries Project - a national school library demonstration 
effort - ranks as a major influence of the 1960's for improvement in 
school library service, as does the School Library Development Project 
- which attempted in 1961-62 to encourage and assist state and local groups 
in implementing the 1960 national standards. Although school teachers and 
administrators have contributed to changing attitudes about the importance 
of library services in elementary and secondary education, the American 
Association of School Librarians has assumed a leadership role in communi- 
cating the need for rapid development of library programs in schools 
across the country. 



The AASL published a revised set of standards for school librar- 
ies Ivl 1960,^ which set high goals, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
for school library programs. In general, very few, if any, school library 
programs in operation at ti i time could claim to meet the standards com- 
pletely. This- was more a reflection of the low effectiveness of most 
school libraries than an indication that the standards were "too high." 
State and regional standards for school libraries were revised upward in 
the years following the publication of the new standards. This process 
was guided accelerated by the School Library Development Project.^ 

In a sense, the Knapp School Libraries Project was a direct outgrowth 

of the publication of these standards. The Knapp Project had as one of 
its central aims the creation, in different parts of the country, of se- 
lected school library programs designed to meet national standards, so 
that a "complete" program of school library services could be observed and 
evaluated. 



2 Gaver, Mary V. "Crisis in School Library Manpower - Myth or Reality?" 
in American Library Association. School Activities and the Library . 
Chicago: the Association, 1967. 

3 U. S. Office of Education Statistics for 1962; quoted in Nation's 
Schools , March, 1966. p. 85. 

4 American Association of School Librarians. Standards for School 
Library Programs . Chicago: American Library Association, 1960. 

5 Kennon, Mary Francis and Doyle, Leila Ann. Planning School Library 
Development . Chicago: American Library Association, 1962. 
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The quantitative and qualitative standards specified in Standards 
for School Library Programs are still not met by many school libraries 
across the country, A large gap continues to exist between, the level of 
development envisioned in the standards and that which has actually been 
achieved, despite the fact that the standards are supposed to be viewed as 
necessary minimum levels of achievement. Nevertheless, progress has been 
made. From the vantage point of 1967, the publication in 1960 of Standards 
for School Library Programs appears to have been a turning point in the 
development of school library programs in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States, 



THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 



The development of school libraries in the United States involved 
not only public schools but public libraries, state departments of educa- 
tion, state library agencies, the National Education Association, the 
American Library Association, and private foundations. 

The first public support for public school libraries was given 
by New York State; the date has been given variously as 1835 and 1838. In 
that first law, state funds were offered on a matching basis to school dis- 
tricts which agreed to use their own funds to buy books for district li- 
braries. A number of other states followed New York’s lead, and by 1875 
some 20 states provided aid for school libraries. Interestingly enough, 
the early efforts in New York State proved unsuccessful. The law provided 
money for books but made no provision for supervision of school libraries 
or for book selection. Reports made in the early 1860 ’s indicated that 
the school district libraries were little used, that the books selected 
were more suitable for adult readers than for pupils in school and that 
the book collections were poorly maintained. The funds which had been 
used to establish these district libraries in New York were reassigned for 
teachers’ salaries in 1864. 

The problems which arose in New York were; paralleled in other 
states, and by 1876 the total number of volumes in school libraries through- 
out the country was declining. 6 

While these developments were taking place, the question of li- 
brary service to young people was under debate. For the most part, public 



6 It is worth noting that many of the states which made early provisions 
for school library service placed responsibility for that service in 
state education departments. Later, some states placed the responsi- 
bility in state library agencies. In most states, responsibility for 
school libraries is presently assigned to the state education depart- 
ment while a few states still delegate the responsibility to the state 
library agency. 
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libraries did not serve children below the ages of 12 to 14, a practice 
that was deplored in the United States Government report Public Libraries 
in the United States of America in 1876.^ In the years following that 
report, a number of library leaders emphasized the importance of library 
service to young people, along with the principle of cooperation between 
public libraries and schools. In 1890, the public library in Brookline, 
Massachusetts established a children’s room and other cities soon followed 
suit.® In 1897, the President of the American. Library Association ap- 
pointed a committee to study the interrelationship between the ALA and 
the National Education Association. The report of that committee gave 
official support to the principle of cooperation between public schools 
and public libraries.^ Even then, the principle of cooperation could not 
solve all problems. A heated controversy arose between those who favored 
independent school libraries and those who believed that the public li- 
braries should provide services to school children. 

The movement to establish independent school libraries which had 
begun in the 1830 ’s and ’40’s only to falter in the ’60*s and ’70’s began 
to revive, especially in secondary schools. Between 1890 and 1895 the 
number of libraries in the nation’s high schools increased from fewer than 
2,500 to nearly 4,000. Some of these were independent of public libraries 
and some were not. By 1913, there were four types of libraries in high 
schools : 

1. a separate library housed in the high school building, 
supported by school funds and administered by the board 
of education and supervised by a teacher or a trained 
librarian for the exclusive use of students and teachers; 

2. a central publiq school library housed in a senior high 
school but organized for all of the schools in the city, 
usually under the supervision of a trained librarian, 
with a branch library in each of the public schools; 

3. a public library branch housed in a high school - or a 
collection of books loaned by the public library to the 
school for a definite period of time - under the super- 
vision of a teacher or a public library assistant; and, 

4. a school library housed in a high school, supervised by 
a teacher and organized to serve the community as a pub- 
lic library after school hours. 



7 Eaton, John. Public Libraries in the United States of America, Their 
History, Condition and Management: A Special Report . Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1876. 

8 The Public Library in Hartford and New Haven, Connecticut may actually 
have preceded Brookline in taking this step. 

9 Quoted in Broderick, Dorothy M. "Plus ^a Change: Classic Patterns in 
Public/ School Library Relations." School Library Journal , May 15, 1967. 
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Changes in attitudes toward instruction and a new appreciation 
of the importance of non-text materials were related to this growth in 
school library services. As the "child centered' school became more 
popular, so did the school library. Available resources continued to be 
quite sparse, however, and book collections tended to be small and poor 
in quality. The placement of library resources within the schools ^ 

debate over the relative merits of classroom as opposed to central co ac- 
tions. Elementary schools tended to establish classroom collections, 
largely because the resources at their disposal were meager, while most 
high schools moved to establish central libraries.^ Rural schools usually 
lagged behind their urban counterparts in the provision of library serv- 
ices, even as they do today, and traveling book collections from public 
or county libraries were made available to rural schools in some parts of 

the country. 

The cooperative study of library service to school children made 
by the ALA and the NEA in 1897 led to the establishment of school library 
sections within both organizations. One of the first joint efforts o 
these units was the preparation of a list of recommended books for school 
libraries and a statement of school and public library objectives. This 
cooperative effort was, in part, a response to the administrative problems 
faced by public libraries serving the schools. 

Studies and reports prepared by the ALA and the NEA had a strong 
influence on the improvement of school libraries, especially between 1915 
and 1933. The development of standards for accreditation of schools, which 
began in 1933, has also stimulated the improvement of school libraries. ^ 
Several private educational foundations, including the Carnegie Corporation, 
the General Education Board, the Rosenwald Fund and the Rockefeller un 
contributed to school library development in the 1920 s and 30 s. 

By 1927, 45 of the 48 states had laws governing the establishment 
of school libraries. The depression slowed the development of school li- 
braries, however. The need to economize perpetuated public^^library involve- 
ment in school library services. A common measure was the "single library 
system," involving the deposit of books owned by a public library the 
school or simply the housing in the public library of material intended or 
school students. The establishment of school libraries increased after the 
end of the second world war. Nevertheless, in 1962, slightly more «. an o 
of all the school facilities in the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
were still without centralized school libraries. While approximately two- 
thirds of all elementary schools had no centralized libraries, they had 
been established in well over 90% of all secondary schools. 



10 Today, the American Association of School Librarians is both a dit^ision 
of ALA and a department of NEA. 
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CURRENT SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 



The last publication of national statistics on public school 
libraries was for the 1962~63 school year.^^ Of 83,428 schools in school 
systems enrolling at least 150 pupils in 1962-63, 58.9% had centralized 
libraries. Over 97% of the 17,000 or so secondary schools and 89.6% of 
the nearly 7,000 combined elementary-secondary schools had centralized li- 
braries. In the more .than 59,000 elementary schools, however, only about 
44% had centralized libraries. Thus, nearly 98% of approximately 12 mil- 
lion pupils enrolled in secondary schools, 92% of approximately 3 million 
pupils enrolled in combined elementary and secondary schools, and less 
than 58% of approximately 21 million pupils in elementary schools attended 
schools with centralized libraries in 1962-63.^“ 

Titles I and II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act qf 
1963 have enabled many school libraries to expand their collections and 
services. They have also served as a stimulus for the establishment of 
school libraries where none existed before. For example, the Maryland 
state plan for Title II provided special incentive grants to schools which 
proposed to establish a centralized library. Preliminary figures from 
the U. S. Office of Education indicate that nearly 62,000 elementary school 
libraries were expanded and over 3,500 centralized libraries were estab- 
lished in public elementary schools in 1966 as a result of Title II. 

While ESEA has produced dramatic results , it is amply clear that many 
schools still do not have any or do not have adequate school libraries. 



THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAM IN INSTRUCTION 



In general, the school library has begun to play a greater role 
in the school’s educational mission than it did in the past. The growing 
acceptance of independent study and the individualization of instruction^^ 



11 Effective reporting and compilation of current statistical information 

is one of the most pressing problems facing school library service today. 
It is discussed in Chapter 3 of this report. 

12 u.S. Office of Education. . Public School Library Statistics, 1962-63 . 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1964. 

13 Darling, Richard L. "Current Activities in School Libraries." Bowker 
Annual , 1967. 

14 U. S. Office of Education. Annual Reports of Title II, Elementary arid 
Secondary Educatio n Act for Fiscal Year 1966. (unpublished). 

15 J. Lloyd Trump, Director of the Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Staff in the Secondary School, has proposed a plan (widely known as 
the "Trump Plan") for organizing instruction which would facilitate 
individualization of instruction through team teaching and a division 
of the student’s time. According to this plan, the student would spend 
40% of his time in large-group formal lectures, 20% in small-group dis- 
cussions, and 40% in independent study. Since it is the responsibility 
of the school library to provide the learning resources students require 
in pursuing independent study, this division of student effort has major 
implications for school library programs. See Focus on Change; Guide to 
Better Schools by J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Boynham. 
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in the nation's schools has accounted for the increased importance of the 
t, M Hhrarv nroaram in school curricula. The development of team 
teaming has^lL influenced the role of the school library in elementa^ 
anrsecLdiry education. Finally, it should be noted that curriculum re- 
vision in many areas - mathematics, chemistry, and biology among them - 
has stressed the need for more and better learning materials. 

School libraries affect their own importance to the educational 
function of the school by promoting a policy that makes more and bet^r 
materials easily accessible to all students. Thus, the s^ool libra^ 
serves as a direct instrument of Instruction when the instructional pro 
gr^is Lganlzed to include independent study. In these circumstances 
SrscLol library progr^ ■ is able to make a maximum contribution to the 

Instructional program. 

A school librarian may participate directly in instruction as a 
member of a teaching team. In any event, he will have direct contact with 

groups of students when he gives instruction on library . 

their use, and he will have many opportunities to reach students through 

informal contacts in the library. The school ^^LSn^role 

structional function just as other teachers do although his teaching 
is centered on the resources and services of the school library. 

While a fully developed team-teaching system places peat empha- 
sis on independent study and takes maximum advantage of the li^py, it is 
by no means necessary that team-teaching be present in a school in 
to establish an effective library program. It is essential, 
aopropriate library resources and services, provided by a qualified F 

staff! ifavailable in each school. Students' time should be scheduled so 
that they are able to make use of library services and resources, and 
^ea^ers should plan their teaching in such a way that the use of instruc- 
tionarL^erials^s an integral part of the teaching/learning process. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 

The school library cannot perform its function in the educational 
program by simply acquiring and processing materials and making them avail- 
abl! for Le. The library must create an active program of services for 
students and teachers if it is to function effectively. A wide variety of 
services can be performed, some of which are mentioned below. 

Important services provided by school library programs to stu- 
dents include: increasing the accessibility of library materials by means 



16 This material is based on: Gaver, Mary V. and Jones, 

"Secondary Library Services: A Search for Essentia . 

College Record , v.68, December, 1966. 
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of photo duplication; reserve book and multiple copy service; duplication 
of titles through provision of paperbacks; interlibrary loan; home use of 
reference and audio-visual materials; provision of equipment for the use 
of A-V materials; extended library hours; general instruction in library 
use and library orientation, as well as library instruction integrated 
with specific subject: areas; reading guidance for individual students and 
groups of students; the provision of vocational materials, college catalogs 
and other materials for assistance to students in planning their post- 
graduation careers; school newspaper publicity and book reviews; and, school 
programs on libraries and books. 

Important library services for teachers include: assistance and 
coordination with the instructional materials aspects of curriculum and 
course planning; consultation with faculty members on resources and serv- 
ices; provision of materials for classroom, collections and for classroom 
use of reference and A— V materials; orientation of new teachers on the 
materials and services the library program makes available; special re- 
leases on new acquisitions and services; and, provision of collections of 
professional materials in individual school buildings and in district 
materials centers. 

In addition to direct services to students and teachers, the li- 
brary performs certain general services, such as: consultation and coor- 
dination of its activities with other school libraries and with public 
libraries; library talks to parents and youth groups; publicity and book 
reviews through outside agencies; participation in book fairs; observation 
of book weeks and library weeks; and, other special celebrations or observ- 
ances. 



In the past, school libraries have tended to emphasize, because 
of their limitations in staff and resources, those services which could be 
made available to a maximum number of students and teachers at a minimum 
of time and expense. The situation is changing rapidly as greater re- 
sources of staff, materials and equipment become available for use in 
school library programs. 



THE EXPANDED CONCEPT OF THE 

SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE ROLE 

In the past, the school library was a facility which was usually 
open and available to students during school hours only. Three recent de- 
velopments have altered this pattern. First, school libraries increasingly 
are opening before classes begin and/or staying open for one or more hours 
in the afternoon after classes end. Second, there has been an increased 



17 Ibid. 
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interest in many areas in providing school library services for pre-school 
children. Third, in some parts of the country, school libraries are pro- 
viding supervised night and weekend study sessions for students. 



SUMMARY 

School library service in the United States is undergoing inten- 
sive and rapid development at the present time» After more than a century 
of fitful and sporadic development which left more than half of all ele- 
mentary schools without centralized libraries and which, for the most part, 
left existing school libraries understaffed and short of resources of every 
kind, an upward movement is taking place. This has been brought about by 
active leadership within the school library profession; by changes in 
methods of instruction and improvement in the quality, quantity, and va- 
riety of instructional materials available; by upward revision of school 
library standards; and, by increased financial commitments on the parts of 
states and school systems, but most notably, the federal government. 



Policy affecting library services in the public schools is a 
responsibility of state government. Many states, through their state edu- 
cation departments, are taking a much more active role in the development 
of public school library services in the 1960 ’s than they have in past 

decades. 



This report applies primarily to library services in public 
schools, but much of it applies to private schools as well. Library serv- 
ice in these institutions is at the option and discretion of the individual 
schools. A great many private schools do not have adequate library serv- 
ices, although a few well-supported private schools have maintained excel- 
lent library resources and services. Some public assistance to improve 
library services for students attending private schools has been given 
under the provisions of Title II of ESEA, 

Little distinction is made in this report between library services 
in elementary and in secondary schools. State and local responsibilities 
for school libraries typically extend to both grade levels. Moreover, the 
aims of library services in schools at the two levels are essentially simi- 
lar, There are, of course, inevitable differences in the instructional 
materials and the specific library services offered in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, but the use of instructional materials and the library 
services which make them accessible are of equal importance. 
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Chapter 2 

SCHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES; ACCESS AND USE 



The library's basic resources - printed materials , personn 

to make these accessible to users and adequate . s 

are arvital to school libraries as they are to other kinds of libraries. 
In addition, school libraries are turning more and more to the prov 
If non-pfin^ Lterials for students and teachers. These materials must 
be supported by new facilities and staff services. 

If instructional materials are to be brought to bear on instruc- 
nroerams effectively, economically and efficiently, a num 
administrative arrangements and educational practices must be brought 
intHlar Teachers®must be convinced of the importance of “f-g 
sive Le of library resources in their teaching, a factor perhaps more 
• nr-fant than anv other, and materials must be easily accessible to 
“Lents. Making them accessible effectively and economically requires 
a variety of arrangements and techniques. 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
SCHOOL LIR^IES 

One of the dominant themes in the development of school library 

cepr^'lt is manifested in the growing use of the term ^“®«uctional 
LLrlals cLter" or "media center" in place of the more conventional 
term "school library." Though the more conventional ^™^^^“®^Lool 
out this report, the nev/er one is gaming currency. • i a 

uLa^" ifLL in this report with the full range of materials and 

services offered by the modern school library in mind. 



The Kinds of Materials Current ly Used 
in School Library Programs 



The Montgomery County, Maryland Public School System offers 
of the better examples in the nation of well developed school^ 
library services on a system-wide basis. According to that system s 
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handbook for teachers and librarians on review and evaluation procedures: 

"Instructional materials are those items which are 
designed to i'f]’'art information to the learner in the 
teaching-learning process. A wide variety of instructional 
materials is essential for the best instruction. Instruc- 
tional materials may be consumable and expendable but are 
generally non— consumable and fairly durable such as. 



BOOKS: Library, Texts, 


NEWSPAPERS 


Reference, Supplementary 


PICTURES 


CHARTS 


RECORDINGS: Tape, 


FILMS 


Phonograph 


FILMSTRIPS 


PROGRAMMED MATERIAL 


GLOBES 


SLIDES 


MAPS 


SPECIMENS 


MODELS 


TRANSPARENCIES 


MAGAZINES 


WORKBOOKS 18 



In addition to these items, the Montgomery County System uses micro- 
filmed materials and various specimens of real objects. For example, 
an elementary school library may have a lump of coal in its collection. 
Many instructional materials are produced within the system, either in 
the schools or in a separate facility known as the Instructional Mater- 
ials Center. Transparencies, audio-tape and video-tape programs are 
among the materials produced at the centralized IMC. Video-tapes pro- 
duced are broadcast on an educational television channel for reception 

in local schools. 

The Standards for School Media Programs , now in preparation, 
mentions all of the above kinds of materials plus several others. While 
quantitative standards will not be included in this document, standards for 
every type of material and the appropriateness of all kinds of materials 
to programs of instruction is being recognized and promoted. 



Selection. Review and Evaluation 
■ of Materials 

It is important that both teachers and librarians be involved 
in selecting, reviewing and evaluating materials. Librarians can con- 
tribute to the process from thieir knowledge of materials and of their 
sources. Teachers need to be involved because it is they who will make 



18 Montgomery County (Md.) Public School System. Review and Evaluation 
Procedures for Textbooks and Instructional Materials , (mimeographed). 
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use of the materials in instruction. Materials are apt to be used in 
the instructional program if teachers participate in their acquisition. 

The Montgomery County System maintains a review center at 
which publishers’ catalogs, sample books and examples of newly released 
instructional materials may be inspected by teachers and librarians. 

A number of committees of teachers and librarians select, review and 
evaluate these materials. The system handbook on review and evaluation 
goes on to state:- 

"The most important objective in all evaluation 
procedures is to locate and make available for teachers 
and pupils the most suitable material that can be found 
in the various subject areas. 

"Materials should be evaluated by those who are to 
use them. Group evaluations are generally preferable to 
individual evaluations. Evaluations are best when they 
are based upon the actual experience of using the mater- 
ials in a teaching-learning situation. 



"Instructional materials should be considered in 
terms of the total curriculum and should be closely 
coordinated with curriculum revisions to assure current 
and suitable materials. 



"General criteria to be applied when evaluating 
all types of instructional materials are: 

a) appropriateness to a particular curriculum 

b) appropriateness to a particular grade level 

c) authenticity 

d) contribution to learning 

e) quality 19 

f) good value in terms of purchase price." 



C entralization and Decentralization 
^ Collections 

Collections of materials may be centralized or decentralized 
within the individual school, whether it consists of a single building 
or is a multi-structure complex. Moreover, some materials may be kept 
in storage collections central to the entire school system. Within the 
individual school, it is vital to have an adequate quantity, quality 
and variety of materials on hand. The geography of their location is 
probably less important, though there are persuasive economic arguments 
against extensive decentralization of collections within an in ivi ua 
school. Centralized collections enjoy cost advantages because they do 
not require the same level of duplication of materials and staff as do 



19 Ibid. 
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decentralized collections. The latter, if they are present, should be 
an addition to, and not a substitute for, the centralized collection and 
a professional librarian should be in charge of each facility. 

Centralizing collections of materials allows a student doing 
independent study to cross from one discipline to another in pursuit o 
different aspects of his topic. Materials are located near the catalogs, 
indexes and bibliographies which facilitate their use. There are a van 
tages, on the other hand, in having collections of materials availaole 
in departmental areas in secondary schools. Ralph Ellsworth advises tnat 
the solution lies in a compromise betvjeen decentralization and 
ization. In schools which are not large or affluent enough to affor 
subject collections in the various departments, each having its own set 
of reference tools and a staff librarian, "a way of retaining the advan- 



”a way of retaining the advantages of 8 strong central 
library to meet the needs of the independent searcher and 
the decentralized collection for stimulation of group teach- 
ing, is to have a central library -^hat provides extensive 
book truck service to the point where teaching is done. In 
this kind of system, there should be a preparation room in 
l-ji0 library where the library staff and teachers can assem- 
ble on book trucks or mobile carts the materials that are to 
be taken to a room for the duration of a project. (The book 
trucks, incidentally, should be designed with dividers or 
slots to hold film, tape, records, and instructional models, 
as well as books.) This takes time and money to do well. 
However, the possibility of providing high quality service 
at a cost the school can afford is probably greater in this 
system than in one that is highly decentralized, for what is 
likely to happen in the latter is that the school will try 
to get along without the services of an adequate library staff^ 
and the needs of the independent student will be neglected. 



Another way to get subject field materials into deparf^.ental 
areas is to use paperbacks. In a 1966 article in Nation* s Schools , the 
Director of School-Community Relations for the Mt. Vernon (Ne.v York) 
Public Schools wrote; 

"The idea for a paper-back library in every 
classroom more or less had a ’grass-roots' origin. 

For three years a teacher’s social science curriculum 
committee had annually recommended the purchase of 
paper-backs in large numbers for classroom use. Each 
year the recommendation fell by the roadside. The 
committee tried again at the annual report meeting in 
January 1965. This time it succeeded beyond its 
fondest hopes. The Board authorized enough money to 
purchase some 4,000 paper-backs and put the committee 
to work selecting the titles. 

20 Ellsworth, Ralph E. and Wagener, Hobart D. . The School Library; 

Facilities for Independent Study in the Secondary School . New York; 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1963. 
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^'Within two months every social science and his- ^ 
tory teacher in the secondary schools received an initial 
shipment of 60 to 70 paper-back books suitable for his 
subject and grade-level. The uses to which the paper- 
backs were put were carefully watched and evaluated. In 
almost 'every class, the teaching methods were greatly 
ir.tproved; pupil interest livened up. Two practices were 
most apparent. With an abundance of light, compact and 
inexpensive paper-backs on hand, the teachers would 
assign chapters dealing with the same subject in differ- 
ent books to several students. Each pupil would describe 
the events as narrated by the author and the interpreta- 
tion given to them. The class vjould then discuss and 
evaluate the different versions. They thus derived a 
^oll— rounded knowledge of the issues or incidents 
involved in addition to learning the rudiments of his- 
toric criticism with its evaluation of fact and discern- 
ment of bias." 21 

While it is essential for teachers to be intimately involved 
in the selection of paperbook materials to be used in programs like the 
one described above, the acquisition of paperbook collections for class- 
rooms should be a library responsibility and thereby integrated with the 
provision of all resources of teaching and learning for the school pro- 
gram. 



The Use of Materials in Instruction: 

The Importance of the Teacher 

The necessity of involving teachers in instructional materials 
programs is emphasized heavily in the literature on school libraries. 

If teachers do not attach importance to the use of multiple sources of 
information, students, can hardly be expected to do sc. Professor Paul 
W.F. Witt of Teachers College, Columbia University, points out that 



" o . . if we are to have high quality edy-cation appro- 
priate to the times in which we live, teachers and pupils 
must make proper and effective use of a wide variety of 
materials and other resources. Clearly, this means that 
teachers must be motivated and prepared to use all tools 
of instruction; teachers and pupils must have access to^ 
and use widely all media of communication; print, graphic 
and pictorial representation, recorded auditory and visual 
images, and the like." 22 

'21 Franko, Alfred M. ’’Why Mount Vernon put a Library in each Classroom." 
Nation’s Schools , March, 1966. 

22 Witt"j Paui~W^ "Pre-service Education of Teachers in the Sslsction 

and Use of All Types of Instructional Materials with Implications for 
the School Library," in U.S. Office of Education. The School Library 
as a Materials Center. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1964. 
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It is likely that the motivation and preparation of teachers to select 
and use instructional materials is to a large degree dependent, especi- 
ally early in their careers, on the nature of their pre-service education. 
It is essential that instructors who prepare teachers believe in the 
importance of the use of all types of instructional materials in teach- 
ing, a belief which can be transmitted both by precept and by example. 
Professor Witt goes on to quote the I960 Standards for School Library 
Prograrns relative to the preparation of teachers. Directors of teacher 
education programs should: 

"1. Require the prospective teacher to take courses 
dealing with printed and audio-visual materials 
for children or young people. 

2. Make certain that relevant material about and 
ref ©renc 6 s to school library services 9 resources 9 
and facilities are incorporated in courses in 
school administration, supervision, curriculum, 
instructional methods, guidance, and other areas. 

3. Provide a comprehensive and functional collection 
of children’s books, books for young people, films, 
filmstrips, recordings, textbooks, and other 
materials appropriate for youth. 

4. Make arrangements so that the use of the services 
and resources of an excellent school library is a 
natural part of the prospective teacher’s practice 
teaching.” 

Efforts to involve teachers in the instructional materials pro- 
gram must continue when teachers arc in service. Teachers, supervisors, 
librarians and principals must all participate in planning which improves 
instruction, and correspondingly, the instructional materials center. 

A program of materials selection, review and evaluation which involves 
teachers as well as librarians will tend to encourage their use of a 
variety of materials. 



Student Access to Materials 

In order for a student to have proper access to instructional 
materials, the first and most obvious requirements is that these mater- 
ials be present in the school. Too often, students and their teachers 
have not been able to make extensive use of materials from the school 
library because the materials have not been present in sufficient quan- 
tities. In many cases, but especially in elementary schools, there is 
no school library. This situation is changing rapidly in response to 
federal legislation and a greater awareness of the importance of school 



23 American Library Association, op cit> 
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library service. However, few school libraries in the country meet 
even the 1960 standards for size of collection. Clearly, much remains 
to be done in building school library collections around the country. 

The question of student access to materials involves a number 
of important considerations. The enrollment in the individual school and 
in the parent school system or district needs to be large enough to make 
adequate basic collections economically feasible in terms of per student 
cost. Library staff must be available, since the library program should 
encompass not just a collection of materials but a program of services 
as well. Class scheduling ought to be flexible enough to allow students 
time to use the library. It should be open during non-school hours. 
Equipment for the use of non-print materials should be made available. 
Cooperative arrangements with other libraries should exist for those 
students who exhaust the resources of their own school libraries in par- 
ticular areas. 

The Importance of School and System Size . Unless it is unus- 
ually well-supported on a per pupil basis, a school needs to be above 
a certain minimum size to make it economically feasible to come even 
close to meeting ALA standards for a minimum basic collection. A school 
of only 200 students has to spend considerably more per student than 
does a larger school in order to meet the minimum requirement for size 
of book collection, for example. 

It is a distinct advantage from the point of view of library 
service that the system contain a sufficient number of schools to make 
centralized services economically feasible. Systemwide cooperation in 
storage and use of expensive or seldom used materials, as well as pro- 
vision of other services on a centralized basis, is highly desirable. 
Although it is desirable to keep copies of often used films on hand as 
part of the permanent collection in each school, a centralized collection 
of 16 mm films, for instance, enables the system to meet high standards 
for film collections without incurring excessively high cost per student. 
A small school district may be well-supported if it is located in a pros- 
perous constituency, but one which is not so fortunate may suffer. The 
problem of urban school districts which have seen their tax bases dim- 
inish as the more affluent move to the suburbs can be traced to the 
matter of the ways in Wk.xch school district lines are drawn. A district 
which is sufficiently large may include a social and economic cross sec- 
tion of society - urban and rural, wealthy and poor. Such a system will. 



24 The most highly developed school library programs in the country are 
now applying new techniques to the retrieval and presentation of 
materials. Dial £'ccess to taped audio materials from individual 
student carrels is the predominant development, with dial access to 
video tapes planned for the near future. 
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in all probability, be able to generate the revenues needed to support 
adequate services, including library services, for its students. 

The states vary widely in terms of the number and the adminis- 
trative organization of school districts within their borders. Hawaii 
has only one school district for all of the elementary and secondary 
schools in all of its islands, while Nebraska had over 2,300 school dis- 
tricts in 1964. Some states, such as Maryland and Florida, are for- 
tunate enough to have county unit school systems. According to U.S. 
Office of Education figures, there were 25,991 operating school districts 
in the United States in the Fall of 1964.^^ Of these, 45 percent 
had fewer than 300 pupils. These systems will, for the most part, have 
a difficult time providing adequate library service unless they consoli- 
date or enter into cooperative arrangements with other school systems. 



The Importance of Adequate Equipment . The increased 
availability of quality non-printed instructional materials accentuates 
the need for adequate equipment to permit the use of such materials. 

Films, filmstrips, phonograph and audio and video tape recordings, slides, 
transparencies and programmed materials for teaching machines all require 
special equipment . 

It is becoming increasingly unsatisfactory to limit the pre- 
sentation of these materials to large groups of students. School librar- 
ies now offering more advanced programs have facilities which allow indi- 
vidual access to non-print materials. This is a development which sup- 
ports the increasing individualization of instruction. Listening stations 
at which individual students can use phonographs and tape recorders,^ 
small conference rooms which can be used by one or two students to view 
films or filmstrips, dial access systems, even projection booths in which 
one or two students can view 16 mm films - these developments can be 
observed today in more advanced school libraries. Projectors for single- 
loop 8 mm film cartridges can be operated by elementary school pupils. 

Some school systems now make it possible for individual students or small 
groups to borrow projectors and films for home use. 

An innovative project, financed in part by a federal grant made 
under Title III of ESEA, is now being put into operation at Oak Park and 
River Forest High School in Oak Park, Illinois. 26 With the cooperation 
of the Ampex Corporation this extensive and ambitious project involving 
newer techniques and equipment for the storage, retrieval and presentation 
of information and materials is an example of what may be offered in 

25 U. S. Office of Education. Educational Directory 1964-65 . Washington, 
D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1965. 

26 See Schwilck, Gene L. "Million Dollar Carrels." and "Oak Park s Title 
III Project." Library Journal , January 15, 1967. 



school library service. Implementation of the program is beginning 
this Fall (1967) and is scheduled for completion in 1969. It exem- 
plifies the revolutionary changes which elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the United States will face in the years ahead. 

To supplement and reinforce classroom activities, the Oak Park 
program will provide 175 electronic carrels for individual access to 15- 
minute concept tapes. In the pilot phase of the project, 25 of the 200 
carrels will be installed. These will be equipped to monitor audio tapes 
only. Video facilities as well as the remaining 175 carrels will be 
added in the project’s second and third phases. 

The new "learning laiboratory" will be equipped with high-speed 
master tape decks to allow instant retrieval of any of a large number of 
taped programs, both audio or video. When a student dials the "address" 
of a particular program, a duplicate tape of that program on the master 
tape is automatically produced at high speed. This duplicate tape is 
then used by the student at normal speed, releasing the master tape for 
access by other students dialing for the same or another program on that 
master tape. It may be possible to produce long master tapes, so that 
the installation of, say, 100 master tape decks would provide many thou- 
sands of programs, each of which could be accessed at high speed. 

Programs for this equipment are being developed and produced 
by faculty members of the Oak Park school and commercial firms are being 
encouraged to become involved in development of materials for the project. 
In addition to audio tape material, students will be able to receive 
still pictures, motion picture films and video tape programs on their 
individual television monitor screens. 

The third phase of the Oak Park project will aim to provide 
remote access to the learning laboratory’s central program storage from 
some 200 classrooms, in both the Oak Park and River Forest High School 
and in other schools in the same geographical area. 

The cost of informational materials-handling equipment is high 
- the total cost of the Oak Park project is estimated at $2.6 million - 
yet the developments which have taken place to date constitute but the 
beginning for most schools in the utilization of advanced technology for . 
the storage, retrieval and presentation of informational resources. 

The Importance of Flexible Scheduling . The most advanced school 
library programs fail in their fundamental objective if students are not 
given sufficient time in which to use the materials. Arrangements can 
reasonably be expected to vary from school to school, but students at 
both elementary and secondary levels should have individual access during 
school hours to the library. Furthermore, to the extent feasible, the 
school library should be open during non-class hours - before school. 
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during lunch breaks, after school and on weekends. This is especially 
necessary in communities without public library facilities. 

The Importance of the "Fair-Use" Doctrine .. As new techniques 
for the duplication, storage, retrieval and presentation of instructiona^ 
materials come into more widespread use, there is a possiblity at copy- 
right restrictions will inhibit teachers and librarians from providing 
students with access to the wide range of available materials. Copyright 
law now provides for the "fair use" of copyrighted material, and educa- 
tional uses have generally been considered fair use. If the new methods 
for providing access to materials involve injustices to authors an^ pub- 
lishers, then new plans for their compensation will have to be devise . 

The Importance of Cooperative Arra n gements with Other Librarie s^. 
The school library, especially in secondary schools, draw ^ 

resources of public, college and university or special libraries in its 
area to meet the specialized needs of students. 

In localities where school library development has been inade- 
quate, school students have historically placed excessive demand upon 
public libraries. At the same time, school teachers, librarians and 
Lministrators have often felt that public library services to school 
students have been insufficiently geared to the schools curricular ^^^eds. 
The position of the professional organizations involved seems to be amply 
clear: state education departments, local school systems and individual 

schools should provide good school library services geared to sc oo pro 
grams, while public libraries should serve school students and teachers 
as members of the general reading public. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY FACILITIES 

The notion of what constitutes an appropriate set of physical 
facilities for a school library program has undergone radical change 
since the time when a single room with book-lined walls was considered 
to be all that was needed. Modern school library programs often require 
a suite of rooms for different purposes, a substantial amount of equip- 
ment of traditional kinds as well as more sophisticated f 
audio and video tape projectors. These changes in school library faci 
lities, like other changes in school construction, reflect changes i 
6ducational mstliods and practic6S« 

School library facilities should possess three vital charac- 
teristics. They should be accessible, flexible and expandable. 

If the school library facilities are placed in a location which 
is central to the entire school building, access will be at a maximum. 
Library facilities should also be accessible from outside the sc °° 
building, so that the library can be opened when the rest of the building 
is closed - after school hours and on weekends. 
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It is important that the space in school library quarters not 
be "frozen" by an excessive number of interior load-bearing walls. Large 
reading areas should be broken up, visually if not otherwise, into 
smaller and more comfortable areas. Arrangements of furniture and car- 
peting may be used to accomplish this purpose. Specialized spaces, such 
as small conference rooms, listening and viewing areas, are also needed. 
However, these areas should not be "walled off" so permanently that the 
space cannot be adapted to some other purpose at a later date if changes 
in the instructional program create different demands. As various author- 
ities on library buildings have emphasized, "modular" or "loft" building 
construction meets the need for functional flexibility. 

Finally, school library quarters should be constructed and lo- 
cated within the building in such a way that they can be expanded as col- 
lections increare. Frequently, libraries in older buildings can be ex- 
panded only at the expense of adjoining classrooms. Many new school 
buildings are constructed in such a way that exterior space is available 
for library expansion or, alternatively, so that interior space can be 
adapted for library expansion as required. 



SCHOOL LIBRARY MANPOWER 



The school library must be staffed by adequate manpower, in 
terms of both quality and quantity, if it is to fulfill its responsibility 
for developing and implementing an active program of services for students 
and teachers. 

Ideally, a school librarian should be state-certified as a 
teacher and librarian and should possess a fifth year or master’s degree. 
All school librarians by no means have such complete credentials. For 
decades, school library programs have been hampered by shortages of qual- 
ified personnel. In recent years, enrollments and the number of schools 
in the nation have risen sharply. Consequently, the numbers of school 
library personnel required throughout the country have increased substan- 
tially. It has been estimated that 35,000 school librarians who had com- 
pleted six or more semester hours of library science were available to 
serve over 100,000 secondary and elementary schools in the 1965-66 school 
year. 27 The ratio of librarians to school buildings has been about one • 
librarian to every four buildings during each of the past three years. 

An earlier investigation showed, however, that 77 percent of all school li- 
brarians in 1962 were in secondary schools. 28 This proportion applied to 
1965-66 would mean that nearly 27,000 of the estimated 35,000 available 
school librarians were in secondary schools, giving a ratio of librarians 



2*7 Drennan, Henry T. and Reed, Sarah R. "Library Manpower." ALA Bulletin, 
September, 1967. 

28 Drennan, Henry T. and Darling, Richard L. Library Manpower; Occupational 
Cha racteristics of Public and School Librarians . Washington, D. C.lU.S. 
Office of Education, 1966. 
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to school buildings for secondary schools of nearly 1 to 1. The other 
8,000 or so librarians were spread thinly over a much larger number of 
elementary schools so that the ratio of librarians to schools at the 
elementary level was about 1 to 11. Estimates of the number of school 
librarians needed have run into tens of thousands. "The gap between our 
present supply of school librarians and the number needed to implement 
school library programs meeting professional standards is indeed astro- 
nomical. ..In fact, . ... school librarians invariably rank close to the top 
among the dozen or so school specialists who are in critical shortage... 
Moreover, school librarianship is not a single-level occupation. The 
head librarian, who directs the library program in the individual school, 
is the pivotal individual in the school library program. However, other 
workers both above and below this level are needed if adequate school 
library programs are to be implemented effectively and efficiently. 

Supporting Personnel in the 
School Library Program 

The numbers and kinds of supporting personnel required vary with 
school size and the scope and variety of services offered in the library 
program, ^0 

Clearly, the staff which works under the head librarian in a 
large library program should include professional members as well as other 
workers. At the secondary level, these assistants may be assigned duties 
in specific subject areas ^ such as physical sciences or foreign languages. 
The need for more than one librarian in large programs means, among other 
things, that the ratio of librarians to secondary schools ought to be 
greater than the aforementioned 1 to 1, since the 1960 Standards for School 
Library Programs recommends "one librarian for each 300 students or major 
fraction thereof" for schools of up to 900 students. 

There are jobs in school library programs which are best per- 
formed by school library clerks or secretaries, and other jobs which are 
best performed by school library technical aides or "instructional mate- 
rials aides." "In a school library, the Library Clerk may assist in li- 
brary routines such as acquisition, mechanical preparation and circulation 
of instructional materials and equipment; care for shelves and files; 
direct students and teachers to the location of library materials. .. in a 
small school library employing only one assistant, secretarial duties re- 
lating to library business may be assigned." ^ The duties of the Library 



29 Gaver, Mary V. "Crisis in School Library Manpower - Myth or Reality?" 
in American Library Association. School Activities and the Library . 
Chicago: the Association, 1967. 

30 The Library staff at Oak Park and River Forest High School, one of the 
secondary schools which participated in the Knapp School Libraries Pro- 
ject, reached a total of 18 persons in 1967, divided about equally be- 
tweenhalf-time and full-time personnel, but including six full-time 
librarians. 

31 Gaver, Mary V. op cit . 
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Technical Assistant may involve training and supervision of library 
clerical and/or student aides. In addition, he may "supervise circula- 
tion desk work; file and revise catalog cards and cross references; add 
new serials; plan and prepare displays; check bibliographies for required 
information; assist in preparation of lists of instructional materials on 
specific subjects; prepare orders for library materials; prepare statis- 
tics; accept responsibility for additions to and upkeep of clippings, 
pamphlets, and other files of special materials; assist in preparation 
and utilization of instructional materials," 32 

Some of the duties of both library clerks and technical aides 
are often performed by student assistants. This practice is increasingly 
being called into question, however. "A growing number of librarians 
have dropped the student assistant program. They reason that the student 
needs to use his time in the library as student, not housekeeper or clerk 
and that the library needs salaried full-time clerks." 33 Although pro- 
fessional school librarians are in critically short supply, the crisis 
can be eased by better job definition and assignment of sub-professional 
duties to workers who are not in such short supply. A fundamental staff- 
ing problem of school libraries has been that many of the sub-professional 
tasks mentioned in this section have for years been performed by profes- 
sional librarians. 

Supervisory Personnel for School 
Library Programs 

Highly qualified professionals are needed not only to direct 
library programs in individual schools but also at the system and state 
levels to provide supervision and guidance for individual programs and to 
administer centralized services. The requirements for school library 
supervisors are discussed in detail in Chapter 4. 

The need for competent manpower is, therefore, critical at all 
levels of school library service almost everywhere in the nation. More 
support is needed for the professional education of school librarians, 
and greater efforts to attract qualified persons are essential. Since 
supervisory personnel for school library programs in years to come must 
be drawn from the ranks of successful school librarians, it is apparent , 
that those ranks must increase if they are to meet the demands placed 
upon them. More attention needs to be given to job definition in school 
libraries and appropriate supporting personnel should be assigned non- 
professional duties where that has not already been done. 



32 Ibid. 

33 Grazier, Margaret H. "The Secondary School Library in Transition." in 
Picco, John P. (ed.) The Secondary School Library in Transition; A 
Report . Portland, Oregon: Knapp School Library Project and the School 
of Education, Portland State College, March, 1967. 
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Chapter 3 



RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION; 
PLANNING AND THE FORMULATION OF STANDARDS 



In working toward the goal of better school library service in 
the United States, members of the library profession and educators have 
engaged in research and experimentation of various kinds. Some of these 
activities are discussed in this chapter. In the material which follows, 
research and demonstration are considered to be related. Demonstration 
projects involve the observation and evaluation of programs and can thus 
be considered as a variety of experimental research on a broad front. 
Planning and the formulation of standards are also related, in the sense 
that the standards give shape and direction to the efforts of librarians 
and educators in building individual libraries and library systems. 

Experimental research is often carried on in school library 
programs on a more limited scale than full-scale demonstration programs 
require. Such research typically involves the introduction of a new serv- 
ice, a new practice or a new kind of library resource into an existing 
library program, with subsequent observation and evaluation of the results 
of this innovation. In addition to projects of this nature, various kinds 
of descriptive research can be undertaken. These efforts involve the col- 
lection and analysis of information about existing programs and/or prac- 
tices. The routine collection, reporting, compilation, and analysis of 
statistical information about school library programs might or might not 
be considered to be descriptive research in this sense. In any case, 
some discussion of both types of descriptive "research" is included in 
this chapter. 

School library standards are established by professional associ- 
ations at the national level and, in a few states, at the state level; by 
regional accrediting associations at the regional level; and, in most 
states, by departments of education. Planning of school library services 
is done by the agencies and the individuals who must administer those 
services at the local, system and state levels. 

Substantial achievements in research and demonstration, planning 
and the formulation of standards have been achieved in recent years. As 
noted in Chapter 1, the formulation of revised national standards in the 
1960* s was particularly influential in the development of school library 
programs across the nation. The Knapp School Libraries Project has been 
an impressive demonstration program. Other demonstration projects with 
more limited geographic coverage have been carried out in recent years. 
Finally, the number of states and school systems giving significant atten- 
tion to the planning of school library services continues to increase. 
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Nevertheless, additional research o£ ’ ’’“".^rand 

perimental and ^^ention to school library planning, 

rgreat'many^ave not as^t distinguished themselves in this respect. 

DE s CRIPTIVE AND EXPERIMENTAL RE SEARCH 
~ There is a chronic lack o£ current 

lected on a uni£orm basis in eve^ state scho^ ry 

Such statistics on school libraries simp y 

"It would appear that an effort should be made to 
systematize the collection and publication 
library statistics in order to provi e ^ ' 

parison as a basis for improvement of _ 

services in the various states. Such ^ Jtandar iz^ 
o£ statistics would £urther provide a tasis^for re 
search on both state and national levels. 

The goal o£ systematic collection f„j.;^,°LsfvrLii"onal 

brary statistics has not yet been ac i . school year. A briefer 

'n?tw\ur7erSi'^ pubUsh^d covering the 1962-63 school year. 

f fc^oi “ro£ rcrirti- -pc*- 

“:je:rorn:^i nai scope ^-^r^-^rtife^ral:^ ^b: 

most important o£ these have had as bhei 1 project has been 

impact o£ school library programs on students. One sucn p j 

described as follows: 

"A study conducted at Rutgers buiversity used 
oairs o£ schools representing kindergarten through 
sixth grade and three levels o£ school library pro- 
vision (classroom collections only,, central collection, 
and school library). A number o£ measures were 
oped and scores on the Iowa Test of Basic SktU® 
both fourth and sixth grade levels were ana.yzed. 

Greater ^ in educational achievement was found to 
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be associated with the school library pair of schools, 
as measured by the difference in grade equivalent 
scores on the Iowa Tests. The sixth grade children 
with a school library included no "non-readers," read 
significantly more books, in more interest areas and 
literary forms, read more magazines more frequently, 
and fewer comic books than children with either a 
central collection or classroom collections only. 

Other measures also differentiated in favor of the 
school library." 

Support for increased efforts in the area of descriptive research 
is undoubtedly needed, however. One important topic requiring further in- 
quiry is job analysis and work simplification in school libraries. 

Experimentation involving school library services has been reason- 
ably plentiful. A number of school systems have tested new techniques for 
storage and retrieval of instructional materials using dial access and other 
kinds of equipment. A specific example of experimentation with new services 
is afforded by a project carried out between 1962 and 1965, with Ford Foun- 
dation support, involving two elementary schools of the Shaker Heights City 
School District. Pupils in grades 4, 5 and 6 were given intensified instruc- 
tion in library use, with emphasis on developing individual ability to obtain 
information on a given topic with only general direction from a teacher. The 
project was so successful in terms of improvement of library resources and 
services within the school system, and self-direction and self-sufficiency 
of pupils, that it was continued beyond the three-year experimental period. 



SCHOOL LIBRARY DEMONSTRATIONS: 

THE KNAPP SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
PROJECT 

Demonstration school library programs have been carried on in 
individual states for a number of years. The major school library demon- 
stration program, the Knapp School Libraries Project, is scheduled to end 
in March, 1968, at which time the Project’s final publications will have 
been prepared and distributed. Because of its importance, this project is • 
described fully in this section. 

The Project was funded by a $1.1 million grant from the Knapp 
Foundation in late 1962, and was carried out under the sponsorship of 
AASL. Eight school libraries, five elementary and three secondary, par- 
ticipated. Briefly stated, the purposes of the Project were to bring 



36 Caver, Mary V. "What Research Says About the Teaching of Reading and 
the Library." The Reading Teacher , December, 1963. 



the library programs in these eight schools up to the level of the 1960 
Standards for School Library Programs ; to involve teacher education insti- 
tutions in the operation of these school library programs; and, to enable 
librarians, educators and other interested persons to observe the programs 
implied in the standards in action. The demonstration was prompted prima- 
rily because the 1960 national standards were not completely fulfilled 
by any school library in the country at the time they were promulgated. 

Involvement of teacher education institutions in the demonstra- 
tion programs was achieved by requiring that schools interested in partici- 
pating become co-applicants with such institutions. The teacher education 
institutions were expected to: 

" . . .make a faculty member available to coordinate 
the program of teacher training and citizen education 
and cooperate with the faculty of the demonstration 
school and the project director. As a liaison person 
on the college faculty, he will also be expected to 
stimulate observation by student teachers and related 
teacher training activities of benefit to the college. 

Criteria for selection are: (1) interest in improving 
the library background of student teachers, (2) ability 
to assign at least half time of regular faculty member 
to serve as field worker." 



The Project provided for a series of expense paid visits to the 
demonstration centers by teams of observers from all over the country. 
Peggy Sullivan, director of the Project, wrote in the 1965 Bowker Annual : 

"A major portion of Project funds provides travel expenses 
for teams of visitors to the demonstration centers. Teams 
selected to receive grants include those from communities 
where representatives of the local schools' administrative 
staffs, of lay organizations, and of the faculties of schools 
and colleges apply with a team leader for Project funds. In 
addition to the teams selected in this fashion, other groups 
make arrangements for scheduled visits with the field worker 
from the college working with the Project's schools or with 
the schools' liaison person for the Project, and spend a day 
in observation at their own expense." 

In the 1967 Bowker Annual . Miss Sullivan reported: 

"Teams travelling with Project support have been selected 
from each state of the United States, representing large 
inter-city school systems and rural ohe-school districts, 
lay community organizations and boards of education, state 
departments of education and teacher education institutions. 



37 From a brochure announcing Phase I of the Project. Funds for one-half 

of the salary of the faculty member assigned to the program were provided 
by the Project. 
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A total of more than three hundred teams have received funds 
from the Knapp Project so their members could observe quality 
school library services for students and teachers. Each team 
was made up of from four to six members and except in unusual 
cases no more than twenty visitors were at a school in any 
one day so that school activities could proceed without inter- 
ruption." 

In addition to this extensive observation program, the Project 
sponsored a series of conferences. These were regional in nature and were 
conducted at Project schools. They involved staff members of the Project 
schools, of other schools and of the participating teacher education insti- 
tutions as well as members of the Knapp Project’s own staff. 

The Knapp Project was divided into three phases. The first phase 
covering the school years 1963-64 and 1964-65, involved two elementary 
schools in which the participating school systems had already made a sub- 
stantial investment in the library program. It was necessary to choose for 
Phase I two elementary school library programs which had undergone substan- 
tial development prior to the beginning of the project so that the programs 
could be brought up to national standards in the shortest possible time. 
Thus, field visits and observations could be initiated without undue delay. 
The two schools selected for Phase I were: the Central Park Road School in 
Plainview, New York in cooperation with Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and, the Marcus Whitman School in Richland, Washington in cooperation 
with Eastern Washington State College at Cheney, Washington. 

Phase II of the Project also involved only elementary schools and 
ran for three school years: 1964-65, 1965-66 and 1966-67. Phase II aimed 
to involve schools in different geographical areas from those included in 
Phase I. The Project proposal provided that Phase II "include situations 
where less adequate provision (but nevertheless a beginning) has been made, 
and where school authorities are ready to make both an immediate contribu- 
tion to the demonstration and a continuing investment.""^' Phase II ran 
for three years because of the longer time required to bring the participat 
ing schools up to national standards. The three Phase II schools were: 
the Allisonville School, Indianapolis, Indiana in cooperation with Ball 
State University; the Mt. Royal School, Baltimore in cooperation with 
Towson State College, Maryland; and, the Casis School, a laboratory school 
of the University of Texas, in cooperation with that university. 

Phase III of the Project focused on three secondary schools in 
the school years 1965-66 and 1966-67. The three Phase III schools were: 
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Roosevelt High School, Portland, Oregon in cooperation with Portland State 
College; Farrer Junior High School in Provo, Utah in cooperation with 
Brigham Young University; and, the Oak Park and River Forest High School 
in Oak Park, Illinois in cooperation with the University of Illinois. 

Phase I: The Knapp Project 
and Elementary Schools 

A report on Phase I of the Project was published in the summer 
of 1967.^^ Various means of assessing the worth of the demonstration in 
each of the participating schools were used. A questionnaire was admin- 
istered to teachers, students and parents. A list of functions performed 
in each school library was prepared in order to determine whether tasks 
originally handled by the school librarian could be assigned to clerical 
or other assistants. Librarians, administrators and the faculty member/ 
field workers of the participating teacher training institutions wrote 
their own assessments of the program. 

Reactions of teachers, students and parents were favorable. 
Teachers praised the availability of large numbers of books and of inde- 
pendent reading time for students. Students said they liked the services 
and, interestingly, indicated that they preferred books to any other kind 
of material. Not surprisingly, they used books more frequently than any 
other kind of material. In general, parents were pleased with the increased 
library services. 

The analysis of functions assigned to the librarian, assistant 
librarian, library clerks and others in the Marcus Whitman School was per- 
formed five times. The first analysis was done in June, 1963, before the 
beginning of the demonstration, and the last in June, 1965, at the end of 
the demonstration. As a consequence of the program, the librarian was 
totally relieved of the clerical functions she had formerly performed, such 
as preparation and filing of order materials, establishing bookkeeping 
records for funds, mounting pictures, distributing audio-visual materials 
to teachers, etc. She was also able to share a wide range of routine but 
not strictly clerical tasks with the assistant librarian and/or library 
clerks. Finally, the reports of librarians and administrators indicated 
that a number of the innovations initiated in each of the demonstration 
schools were incorporated in the library programs of all of the schools in 
their respective school systems. 

The faculty member/field worker from Eastern Washington State 
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College made the following comments on the value of the demonstration to 
his college: 

"a) The regular contact with a public school district is nec- 
essary^in our teacher education propam. The Project pro- 
vided an ideal vehicle for this period. 

b) Each quarter we were able to take a group indents to 

visit the Project. The discussion, before, durxng and 
after the visit in Richland, greatly increased the under- 
standing that our students have concerning the role a 
library should play in a good elementary school. 

c) The project has been the cause of several of the students 
in the language arts area becoming interested in taking 
work in thl area of school libraries. We are now working 
on a massive education program in instructional materia . 

d) Work with the demonstration library Project has increased 
our interest and caipacity to develon our campus school 
library to a demonstration level." 

Persons who visited Project schools with Project ^ 

asked to submit reports when their visits had been completed. They were 
TlsrasLrto submit reports a year after the visit. This second report 
was intended to determine the extent to which the observers of the Project 
had followed through on their own plans for school library eve opmcn 

"Among the areas which the teams most frequently 
report on having developed or increased since their 
visit to a Phase I school were: 



employment of library aides or clerical 
assistants 

increase of professional library staff in 
the district 

flexible scheduling of the library 
closer cooperation with teachers in the 
library program 

increase of funds appropriated for library 
materials 

inclusion of non— print materials and related 
equipment in the library collection 
extended hours of library opening 
improved organization and/ or presentation 
of library skills instruction 
improved community support." 
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Most of the "year later" reports were received in the Project 
office about May 1966 and came from communities which had not yet been 
affected by funds provided under ESEA. Thus, the increases and 
improvements in school library services reported by visitors to Project 
schools resulted entirely from strengthened local conviction and sup- 
port. Although many visiting teams were already engaged in efforts to 
improve their own school library programs when the visits were made, 
the visits themselves had a positive influence on the improvement in 
school library services reported. 



Phase III; The Knapp Project 
and Secondary Schools 

The library program at the Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, one of the three secondary school participants in Phase HI, 
was a very good one before the school joined the Knapp Project. 

"The faculty of the Oak Park River Forest High 
School has always considered the library an integral 
part of the school curricular program. In 1967, its 
services were enhanced when the library was moved into 
larger and newly remodeled quarters of the school. It 
became an instructional materials center which attracts 
over one thousand studeiats who make daily use of its 
resources . . . 

"In 1963, the school was chosen by the Illinois 
State Department of Public Instruction as one of three 
high schools in the state to serve as a demonstration 
school. During these four years, many teachers and 
administrators within the state and the nation visited 
the school. These visits stimulated the- faculty to a 
continuous program of curriculum revision in relation 
to the library services and served as a motivating 
factor in the decision to apply for participation in 
the Knapp School Libraries Project. With the funds 
received from the grant, the number of staff members 
in the library was expanded, additional materials 
were purchased, and a significant number of visiting 
lecturers and consultants were brought to the school. 
Within six months the faculty and the board of educa- 
tion pledged continued financial support for the 
increased library program. This fall, there will be 
a staff of 23 (the equivalent of eighteen full-time 
people, seven of whom are professional librarians). 

The support of the Board of Education, the enthusiasm 
of the faculty, and the response of students have con- 
■firmed the value of the Knapp Project to this community."^ 



42 



From a preliminary draft of the school’s final report on its 
participation in the Project. 
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An important use made of Knapp Project funds was the hiring 
of three additional professional librarians with strong subject area 
backgrounds, one in mathematics and science, one in history and social 
sciences, and one in foreign languages. These librarians were assigned 
the responsibility of developing resource centers in their respective 
subject areas. 



"The specially qualified librarians attended 
department meetings, worked on curriculum committees, 
helped select materials, prepared bibliographies, gave 
instruction to teachers and students in the use of the 
j and set up simple circulation procedures . 

"In the months following the appointment of the 
|-|i ^^00 subject background librarians the reaction was 
strong and favorable from department chairmen and 
individual faculty members. Better service can be 
given when one librarian concentrates his energies on 
one department instead of spreading himself thin over 
many areas. 

The combined impact of Knapp funds and ESEA funds helped make 
an already strong collection of instructional materials really excellent, 
and the increased staffing provided by the Knapp Project broadened and 
deepened the program of services. 

The field worker from the University of Illinois at the Oak 
Park site. Dr. Jerry L. Walker, prepared a list of 25 statements con- 
cerning school libraries and the role of school librarians. This list 
was given to a group of 133 teachers and librarians at Oak Park and at 
the Roosevelt High School in Portland, another of the three secondary 
schools participating in Phase III. The respondents were asked to indi- 
cate whether they agreed or disagreed with each of the statements. When 
the responses had been obtained, the total group of respondents was split 
into two groups, "librarians" and "teachers." The "librarians group 
consisted of librarians and library aides, the "teachers" group con- 
sisted of teachers in nine subject areas plus four administrators. In 
somewhat simplified terms, the responses of the two groups were then 
compared in order to identify each item as: 

1 ) an item with which a majority of both teacher and librar- 
ian groups agreed; 

2 ) an item with which a majority of both groups disagreed; or 

3 ) an item on which the majority of teachers disagreed with 
the majority of librarians. 
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"The results of this study appear to support the 
notion that teachers and librarians in these two Knapp 
Project schools are in agreement regarding the role of 
the librarian, the relationship of teacher to librar- 
ian, and organization of the library. There were only 
two of the 25 items on which the majority of teachers 
disagreed with the majority of librarians, both of them 
dealing with the location of library resources. The 
response of both groups to those items indicates some 
conflict and uncertainty in their own f eelings . . . .The 
issue of centralization versus decentralization of 
library resources appears to be very unsettled at this 
time. Perhaps.; recognizing the value of both exten- 
sive central collection-) and extensive resource center 
collections, these teachers and librarians hesitate to 
make a clear-cut decision in favor of one or the other. 

"On the role of the librarian there is very little 
disagreement among librarians and teachers. Both groups 
seem willing to accept a broad definition of the role, 
including active direction and participation in the work 
students are assigned to do in the library. Teachers 
with less than ten years experience and librarians are 
in closer agreement on the issues involved in the expanded 
role of librarian than are older teachers, but even older 
teachers are in agreement with the librarian as active 
teacher concept. Librarians, perhaps more than teachers, 
see the change in their role as addition of duties rather 
than change in duties. They see themselves taking a more 
active teaching role while continuing such traditional 
services such as giving book talks. 

"Both teachers and librarians strongly agree that 
teachers need more knowledge regarding the effective use 
of the library’s resources and that the librarian shares 
the responsibility for helping them get that knowledge, 
probably through inservice training programs. Both groups 
also agree that librarians should consult teachers before 
purchasing new materials and equipment. The regularly 
scheduled previews of new materials which were endbrsed by 
teachers and librarians could be used effectively either 
before purchase or after purchase as a way of suggesting 
effective use of the materials. 



SETTING STANDARDS; NATIONAL, REGIONAL 
AND STATE LEVELS 



The various standards for school libraries that have been 
established by national, regional and state entities are interrelated. 
These interrelationships are discussed below. 



National Standards 



The Standards for School Library Programs were developed by 
the American Association of School Librarians in cooperation with 19 
other national associations and were published in 1960. A revised 
set of national standards is currently in preparation. They are to be 
a joint effort of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Librarians, which is both a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and a division of the American Library Association. 

The 1960 national standards, which will be in effect until 
they are supplanted in 1968 by the draft standards now in preparation, 
replaced standards entitled School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
as prepared by the American Library Association in 1945. The 1960 doc- 
ument is comprehensive in scope. It describes the kind of library pro- 
gram that is needed in the individual school and the resources, staff, 
materials and physical facilities that should support it. It also 
specifies the responsibilities of the state and the local school system, 
of school boards and school administrators, of school library super- 
visors at the state and school district level, of school library staff 
members, and of curriculum coordinators and teachers in planning for and 
implementing the recommended school library programs. 

The document itself is divided into three major sections. The 
first discusses the importance of the educational contribution that can 
be made by an effective program of school library services. The com- 
ponent elements of the recommended school library program are discussed 
in detail. There are six such components: reading and reading guidance; 

guidance in listening and viewing; reference services and research; 
instruction in the use of materials; personal and social guidance; and, 
the student assistance program. 

The second section treats the planning and implementation of 
school library programs and the responsibilities of : state and local 

school boards; chief state school officers.; school library supervisors 
at the state and -local levels; school librarians, curriculum coordina- 
tors and teachers; and of teacher education institutions. The section 
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is an appropriate one in view of the divided responsibility 
elementary and secondary education in the United States an o^^^ 

influence of teacher education institutions. ® quality 

responsibilities for school library programs must be shared if qua y 

is to be achieved. 

The third section of the 1960 document is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the human, physical and instructional materials resources 
tha? should be present in individual school library programs . A sep 
^fte special Lt of recommendations is ^de .If-^acrefisfic 
schools Lving fewer than 200 students. is 

nL nLeLary for I K-12 Lhool to meet both the standards for elemen- 
tary and for secondary schools, since this would 

sary duplication of library resources. Attentxon xs ^xv t 

roonerative library service arrangements that should be pur..u y 

schoolfof vafi^^sizes. The value of the district materials center 
is emphasized and detailed specifications are gxven for the organx a 
tion, administration and operations of such a center. 



Regional and St at 6 St andards 

The five regional school accrediting associations - the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, ^ 3 “^. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the North Central 
elation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 

Secondary and Higher Schools, and the Southern Assocxation Colleges 
and Secondary Schools - do not have unxform school Ixbrary standards. 

Three of them employ quantitative tes Asso- 

eral qualitative standards only, and another - 

elation - "differs from the others in its exclusxve use of the Ey 

tive Criteria, prepared by the National Study of Secondary School 
^IluatlL I n LgLization in which all five regional accredxtxng 
!lsociatioAs are represented. The Evaluative Criteria provxdes xnstru- 
ments for qualitative evaluation of the instructional program, xnc u xn 
one for a library and audiovisual." 

The standards developed by the regional associations are not 
mandatory in nature. Rather they represent evaluatxve guxdelxnes. 



"Participation by the member schools is, in every 
case, voluntary. The school applies for membersh~p, 
and is admitted to the association if it meets the 
standards. Each of the associations evaluates the total 
school program rather than separate parts of the pro- 
gram. Though the school library is an important 



4 ^ -Rirhard L. Survey of School Library Standard^. Washington, 
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consideration in the associations’ evaluation of a 
school, failure to meet the library requirements 
fully may not prevent the school from receiving 
accreditation as long as ^^^f fort toward school library 
improvements is evident." 

The regional standards influence state standards, and are in turn 
influenced by the national standards of the American Library Association. 

State standards for school libraries are as varied as those 
of the regional accrediting associations. In a majority of instances, 
state departments of education have developed at least some of the 
recommendations for schools and school libraries, either as parts of 
general school standards or as separate statements. In a few states, 
formulation of state school library standards is done by independent 
accrediting agencies or by state associations of school librarians. 

The Survey of School Library Standards reported that in 1962, 

40 of 53 governmental units - the fifty states, the District of Colum la, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands - had official standards for both 
elementary and secondary school libraries either in effect, proposed or 
in preparation. Of the remaining 13 units, four had no school library 
standards at all, six had official library standards only for secondary 
schools, two had only unofficial standards prepared by a state school 
librarians association, and one state left library standards up to indi- 
vidual school districts or systems. 

Official state school library standards have a more mandatory 
character than standards at the regional or national levels. 

"Accreditation standards usually define minimum 
levels of performance or provide for a graduated clas- 
sification of schools representing ascending levels of 
excellence. Two states, Colorado and Nebraska, provide 
separate school library standards for ’approved’ schools 
and for ’accredited’ schools. In five states, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, and South Dakota - stand- 
ards are different for schools with different classifi- 
cations, although every school is required to meet mini- 
mum standards, with higher standards for higher classi 
fication levels. A number of states include both mini- 
mum requirements and additional recommendations for 
school libraries within the framework of their approval 
or accreditation program. Several states include require- 
ments for school libraries in their accreditation 
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standards, but also publish separate recemmendations 
or guides to clarify or extend the scope of the 
adopted standards . 

The national standards have had a decided influence on standards 
at the state level. 

"Twenty-three states adopted new school library 
library standards or revised existing ones between 
the publication of Standards for School Library 
Programs . in 1960, and the end of 1962... when current 
and planned standard revision is completed, nearly 
three-quarters of the states will have revised school 
library standards since 1960. Invariably, revision of 
school library standards has resulted in higher require- 
ments and recommendations."^^ 

Regional standards have also influenced state standards as 
"several states have formulated school library standards almost identi- 
cal to those of the regional association for personnel, materials, 
expenditures, quarters and equipment, library organization, and library 
programs. The desirability of this influence is questionable, however: 

"Since it is probably true that the quantitative 
standards of regional associations usually tend to be 
geared to the level of support obtainable by the 
state of the region with the lowest income per school 
age child, the regional standards may actually serve 
as a deterrent to the strengthening of school library 
support in the more prosperous states of the region. 

Present quantitative regional standards, periodically 
revised, seem to be copied by many states without 
regard for local needs and conditions, so that, almost 
automatically, state standards are altered to fit regional 
standards rather than state educational programs. "50 

Several trends in the development of school library standards 
can be noted. First, a number of states now depend on teacher certifi- 
cation regulations to set professional qualifications for school librar- 
ians. This practice "offers a more stable basis for regulating educa- 
tional standards for school librarians than the practice, now decreasing, 
of setting standards which base the amount of professional education on 
the varying enrollment of schools. A second trend is toward the 
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adoption of standards for elementary school libraries, which is being 
done by an increasing number of states. Third, the practice of applying 
general school library standards to both elementary and secondary schools 
is increasing, and "shows awareness that school libraries need to be im- 
proved at all grade levels." Fourth, both regional and state standards 
are showing an increased emphasis on the school library as a center for 
many types of materials, both printed and audio-visual. Fifth, more 
school library standards are carrying recommendations for centralized 
school library services administered at the school system level. "School 
library supervision, centralized processing of materials, or both are 
recommended in several standards. A few states have also formulated 
standards for school system professional collections to serve teachers 
and other instructional personnel." Finally, "the tremendous activity 
in school library standard revision and in the formulation of new stand- 
ards for states which have not had them shows that regional accrediting 
associations and state departments of education are alert to the need to 
raise school library standards for the improvement of instruction."^^ 



PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES; 

STATE. SYSTEM AND SCHOOL LEVELS 

Responsibilities for school library programs extend beyond the 
individual school. State departments of education are responsible for the 
overall planning of school library programs in their respective states. 

A number of services can be rendered at the state level to make local school 
library programs more efficient and effective. Intermediate, county and 
local school systems are also in a position to provide economical central- 
ized services to individual school library programs. Planting at the level 
of th individual school is no less essential if library services are to be 
an integral part of the instructional program. 

Planning School Library Services 
at the State Level 



The Standards for School Library Programs contains recommendations 
related to planning activities at the state level. The chief state school 
officer should design "a plan for the state as a whole that provides school 
library resources and services for every child and young person in the 
state." 55 He should receive the support of the state school board for this 
plan; if the plan is lacking or inadequate, ' the state school board should 
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urge him to provide an appropriate plan. The statewide plan should be a 
product of ’’the state school library supervisor, the state education and 
library agencies, professional education and library education associa- 
tions in the state, and educational leaders in the state.” Each chief 
school officer should promote statewide attainment of state and regional 
standards for school libraries, state certification requirements for 
school librarians, and state certification requirements for teachers 
’’that stipulate that teachers have received, as part of their professional 
preparation, instruction about printed and audiovisual materials... 



Other components of state plans for school library services 
should include provi-sions for improvement and updating of state school 
library standards, for the appointment of state school library supervisory 
personnel, and for channels for cooperation and communication ’’that lead 
to the promotion and utilization of school libraries by: 

a. Interpreting the need for expanded school library 
programs to professional and civic groups in the 
state and to divisions in the state education agency. 



b. Including librarians on state educational committees 
dealing with areas of the curriculum, ^special instruc- 



The state plan should contemplate the need for state financial 
aid to school library programs. It should weigh existing requirements and 
give state financial aid ”in line with established policies and practices 
of the state in relation to the school funds.” ^ 



Planning School Library Services at 
the System and School Levels 

Planning for library services at the system level is important 
because of the possibilities which exist for providing supervisory and 
other services on a systemwide basis to library programs in individual 
schools. In addition to advisory and planning services, the two most fre- 
quently encountered system— based arrangements for school library services 
are the materials-purchasing and processing facilities and the ’’district 
materials centers.” 

Planning for system service should include consideration of rapid 
inter-school communication networks. Both voice communication and pick-up 
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and delivery of materials need to be provided for. The most advanced 
plans for systemwide school library services call for sophisticated net- 
works of inter-school communications. They involve access to central 
program sources from remote locations by electronic means. A library 
plan proposed for Columbia, Maryland, includes a proposal of this 
kind. Among a number of other services, individual carrels and learning 
stations in each school would be serviced with audio programs from a 
central source located outside the school, eliminating ”the need for in- 
stalling numerous tape recorders and playbacks in each location to per- 
form each separate function. Schools would also be equipped with 
"a coaxial cable network capable of receiving and distributing externally 
originated TV programs as well as lessons from individual classrooms and 
other learning spaces. Thus, each area connected to the system would be 
able to originate and/or receive TV programming."^^ 

Plans for library services ought to reflect the individual cur- 
ricular needs of each school - the grade levels and subjects taught and 
its particular educational goals. Nevertheless, certain aspects of the 
planning function are common to all schools. Frequently used materials 
should be available in each school. Plans for new construction ought to 
include consideration of audio and video equipment requirements as well 
as those of inter-school communications networks. Jjjiallv^.- planning re- 
quirements for library staff and for integration of the program of library 
services into the instructional program are universal. 
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Chapter 4 



ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STATES 

Each of the states is responsible for the provision of ade- 
quate school library service within its boundaries. 

"School libraries are usually a constituent ele- 
ment of state department of education responsibilities. 
Forty-eight state education departments have It-sal 
responsibilities for school libraries, and all state 
education departments perform services for them. Laws 
and regulations pertaining to these responsibilities 
generally apply to all public elementary and second- 
ary schools, and, in about 30 percent of the states, to 
non-public schools and community colleges. 

"Certification, standards, supervision, research, 
statistics, the provision of information, and coopera- 
tion for school library development are the major cate- 
gories of state department of education responsibilities 
for school libraries. Basic responsibilities, such as 
certification of school librarians and collection of 
school library statistics, are fulfilled in a greater 
number of state departments of education than other 
[less basic] areas of service." 

The most authoritative and complete statement of the adminis- 
trative responsibilities of state education departments for implementing 
and administering school library services is contained in the 1961 policy 
statement of the Council of Chief State School Officers, which treats 
matters of supervision and leadership, coordination and cooperation,^ 
certification of school libraries, school library standards, statistics 
and research, and budgeting and finance. 63 The Council's statement is 
summarized below. 

In matters of supervision and leadership, each state depart- 
ment of education should; 

1. "Provide competent professional school library 
personnel sufficient in number to meet the needs 
of the state department's program of service to 
school libraries. 



62 Mahar, Mary Helen, op cit . ^ 
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"Provide for participation of school library 
supervisors in state, regional, and national 
professional conferences. 

3. "Evaluate school library programs. 

4. "Assist in developing programs of library educa- 
tion in state institutions of higher education. 

5. "Formulate recommendations and programs for school 
library development in the state. 

6. "Interpret the function and significance of 
school libraries . 

7. "Give consultative services on school libraries 
to professional and lay groups. 

8. "Provide on a periodic or regular basis informa- 
tion of interest and assistance to school adminis- 
trators, librarians, and teachers in strengthening 
school library services and in broadening profes- 
sional knowledge. 

9. "Effect cooperative programs involving school 
librarians and other professional organizations. 

10. "Provide information on professional qualifications 

for school librarianship to: [any institution, organ- 
ization, or individual who needs or request such 
information] . 

11 o "Assist in the recruitment of school librarians. 

12. "Develop inservice education programs for school 
librarians and cooperate with inservice educational 
programs for teachers. 

13. "Develop cooperative relationships with public libraries. 

area of coordination and cooperation, state departments 
of education should: 

1. "Coordinate the school library program for the 

state with other programs of the department relat- 
ing to the development of school libraries and 
the improvement of school library service. Examples 
of such programs are: curriculum planning, pupil 

personnel and guidance services, and school plant 
planning. 
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2. "Cooperate with governmental agencies - national, 
state, local, or regional - having responsibilities 
relating to school libraries. Examples of such 
agencies are; U. S. Office of Education, the state 
library, youth commissions, and boards of education. 

3. "Cooperate with non-governmental organizations 
concerned with school libraries. Examples of such 
organizations are: private teacher education insti- 
tutions and professional, school board, and parent- 
teacher associations." 

With respect to the certification of school librarians, the state 
department of education should; 

1. "Establish requirements for the preparation and 
certification of school librarians as part of its 
plan for teacher certification. School librarians 
should be certified as teachers as well as librar- 
ians . 

2. "Evaluate credentials ard certify school librarians. 

3. "Set standards and accredit programs for the educa- 
tion of school librarians in colleges and universi- 
ties in the state. Included here are the libraries 
of cooperating schools and of laboratory schools 
directed by institutions of higher education prepar- 
ing school librarians and teachers." 

To fulfill its responsibilities in connection with school library 
standards, each state department of education should; 

1. "Develop standards for elementary and secondary 
school library programs. 

2. "Carry out a continuing program of interpretation 
of these standards. 

3. "Implement the standards by assisting the schools 
to meet and exceed minimum standards and insure 
that standards are met through a plan of approval 
or accreditation." 

In the area of statistics and research, state departments of 
education should; 

1, "Collect, analyze, and disseminate statistics and 

other pertinent information on the scope and quality 
of library services in schools. 
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"Engage in research on school libraries pertinent 
to the improvement of the school library program 
in the state. 

3. "Include school libraries in education research 
of the department wherever pertinent. 

4. "Promote, encourage, and cooperate with appropri- 
ate research initiated outside of the state de- 
partment of education and pertaining to school 
libraries ." 

Finally, with respect to budgeting and finance, the state depart- 
ment of education should: 

1. "Make periodic appraisals of the department’s 
library services program needs and those of the 
state school system and translate these needs 
into financial requirements. These requirements 
should then be considered in relation to all the 
phases of the educational program; and the de- 
partment should provide information, leadership, 
and consultative services in obtaining the neces- 
sary financial support. 

2. "Assume responsibility in at least 3 specific 

a reas related to budge tin g and finance: 



(a) Request funds in the department budget suf- 
ficient for adequate staff, materials, 
quarters, and other operating expenses for 
state level services. 

(b) Include library personnel and materials in 
the state’s plan of financial aid to local 
school units. 

(c) Maintain standards requiring sufficient fi- 
nancial support so that school libraries 

will be able to render high quality services." 64 



64 In a more recent policy statement. Developing the Use of New Educational 
Media (Washington, D. C. : the Council, 1964) , the Council of Chief State 
School Officers stipulates the role of "new educational media" in the 
school program, discusses their characteristics and specifies the respon- 
sibilities of state departments of education for planning and implement- 
ing their use. This policy statement does not take a position on whether 
or not media programs ought to be integral with school library programs. 
Some states, such as North Carolina, are establishing unified state plans 
for all library and media services, while others have established sepa- 
rate plans. It is important that such dual plans be coordinated at the 
state and local level. 



In effect, these statements enjoin state departments of educa- 
tion to assume comprehensive responsibility for library services in the 
public schools of their respective states. This responsibility is to be 
met by providing supervisory and other services for school libraries. 

The Council goes on to state that: ”lf any state department of education 

lacks legal authority for these services, the necessary authority should 
be granted." In most states the provision of these services "is author- 
ized under the policies of the state board of education rather than by 
specific laws. The policies are adopted under the generally broad statu- 
tory assignment to the state board of education of the responsibility for 
the supervision of the schools. In certain states, the state library or 
state library extension agency, in addition to the state department of 
education, has some legal responsibility for school libraries." 

The extent to which state departments of education fulfill these 
responsibilities varies considerably from state to state. While a few 
state departments perform all or nearly all of the functions envisioned 
in the Council's statement, most do not. "State departments of education 
have broad responsibilities for school libraries and are fulfilling them 
to some extent. Lack of personnel and inadequate budget, however, are 
seriously curtailing their programs for school library development." 

The State School Library Supervisor 

A critical component of the state program for school library 
service is the program of state school library supervision. "The partic- 
ipation of all state department personnel other than school library super- 
visors in service to school libraries obtains to a much higher degree in 
state departments of education with school library supervisors than in 
those without. Of particular significance is the low incidence of par- 
ticipation by chief state school officers in reporting on school orary 
statistics and research and of directors of teacher education in ? re- 
cruitment and training of school librarians." ^6 According to Dr. Richard 
L. Darling, states employing school library supervisors fulfill their 
basic responsibilities for school library services to a greater degree 
than other states. 67 

It is apparent, then, that the appointment of school library 
supervisors at the state level often marks a turning point in the devel- 
opment of a meaningful program of services to school libraries. In 1962, 
something over half of all state departments of education employed at 
least one state school library supervisor. The proportion is much higher 
today, partly as a result of assistance provided under Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
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The Standards for School Library Programs defines a recommended 
program of state school library supervision. The employment of at least 
one state school library supervisor is referred to as ”an immediate goal 
recommended for the nation by the school library profession.” A minimum 
program "requires a full-time qualified supervisor, full-time secretarial 
assistance, and a specific plan for adding professional and clerical staff 
members." 68 Some states need more than this minimum program, and should 
support positions for one or more assistant state school library super- 
visors. 



The state school library supervisor should work with the chief 
state school officer in planning the state’s role in the development of 
school libraries. He should relate his work to that of staff members in 
other divisions of the state department of education. Specifically, he 
should participate in curriculum development and keep the department’s 
staff informed about school library development in the state and the nation. 
The supervisor should participate in certification of librarians by eval- 
uating transcripts of applicants and by formulating and/or revising state 
certification requirements for school librarians. He should cooperate 
closely with the supervisor of audio-visual materials if the department 
of education maintains a separate audio-visual division. The state school 
library supervisor should visit local school systems and individual schools. 
He must fulfill a broad range of functions in providing leadership for the 
development of school library services in the state, including the dissem- 
ination of information about school library programs, interpreting school 
library statistics, encouraging the inclusion of instruction on school 
library programs in the professional training of teachers, and promoting 
and directing workshops, conferences and meetings. 



SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISION AND 
SERVICES AT THE SYSTEM LEVEL 



School systems which are large enough to support such services 
will benefit from programs of school library supervision at the system 
level . 



"In city school systems, in counties with a 
unified school system, and in cooperative arrange- 
ments involving two or more districts, a functional 
program of school library supervision coordinates 
school library services, facilitates organizational 
procedures and helps schools to reach optimum stand- 
ards for their school libraries." 69 
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In general, the system school library supervisor is responsible 
for planning, administering, and evaluating school library programs, and 
for planning and administering centralized services to library programs 
at the system level. He has many of the functional responsibilities com- 
mon to administrative positions. In his case, they include interpret j.ng 
the objectives and needs of the library programs being offered; consult- 
ing with individual librarians about their library programs; and, encour- 
aging librarians, teachers and curriculum specialists to work together 
for more effective use of school library resources and services. 

The district materials center, which may also be referred to as 
the instructional resource center, curriculum materials center, etc. , is 
the focal point of services provided to school library programs at the 
system level. The district materials center stores materials of various 
kinds and makes them available to school libraries and to teachers. In 
addition, it provides services aimed at increasing the effectiveness of 
school library programs within the district. 

Among the materials recommended for inclusion in the district 
materials center are professional books and other materials for teachers 
and school librarians, model collections of books and non-book materials 
that teachers and school librarians may examine as selection aides, ex- 
pensive and/or little used materials that individual . schools cannot afford 
to buy and audio-visual materials and equipment of all kinds. The program 
of services recommended for district materials centers includes demonstra- 
tions, workshops, or conferences dealing with materials and their uses; 
the provision of exhibits and displays of materials which can be examined 
by teachers and librarians; review and evaluation sessions dealing with 
materials; and, the production of different kinds of instructional mate- 
rials - such as films and film strips, radio and television programs, 
transparencies and other graphic materials for use in either classroom 
instruction or in the school libraries. 

The district materials center concept is especially pertinent 
when districts are small. The range of materials and services which are 
available in small districts can be increased when cooperative arrange- 
ments are established by two or more districts. The Standards for School 
Library Programs gives particular attention to this problem, although 
relatively few examples of multi-district cooperation existed when the 
standards were written in 1960. 

Centralized purchasing and processing of materials - although 
sometimes provided by an agency outside the school system, such as a 
state library agency or a public library - are also performed as system 
services. 
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Chapter 5 



FEDERAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS 



A number of pieces of federal legislation have had significant 
impact upon programs of school library service in recent years. The re- 
spective bills are discussed below. A summary account of the provisions^ a.nd 
current funding of the major federal legislation affecting school libraries 
is presented in Exhibit I at the end of this chapter. 



THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

In 1961, the survey Project Talent 70 demonstrated the importance 
of school libraries. Well-stocked school libraries, the services of trained 
liljj^ax'ia.n.s , up-to-date textbooks and other teaching and learning materials 
were found to compose one of the four most important factors contributing to 
student performance in terms of academic achievement, staying in school and 
going to college. In that same yea r , over 10.6 million public school stu- 
dents, the majority in elementary schools T kad no access to school libraries. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, signed in 
April 1965 and amended in 1966 with the addition of a title authorizing a 
program for aid to the education of handicapped children, has offered over 
$1 billion annually in grants to public educational agencies to meet the 
special educational needs of disadvantaged children in low- income areas, ^ 
children in institutions for the handicapped, neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren, children of migratory agricultural workers and American Indian chil- 
dren attending federal schools. Nine hundred eighty-seven million dollars 
were spent during the fiscal year 1966, providing benefits for about eight 
million children. While 65 percent of the projects undertaken included 
remedial reading or other emphasis on the language arts, many states gave 
high priority to the development of elementary school libraries. 

School districts eligible for Title I funds may use the grants to 
remodel their schools to provide library facilities or they may employ li- 
brarians to serve the special needs of educationally deprived children. 

Many schools have consolidated their classroom collections of materials into 
centralized collections. Supervisory positions have been created and pro- 
cessing centers developed to increase the efficiency of technical services 
and to enable librarians in individual schools to devote more time to the 
needs of students. 



70 Flanagan, J. C. , et al. P roiect Talent . Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
6. Co. , 1962. 
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The Education Department of the State of New York has made sug- 
gestions concerning several projects eligible under Title I. The use of 
bookmobiles or "mobile reference centers" is recommended. Some companies 
are marketing prefabricated library units which can be attached to elemen- 
tary schools which lack centralized library facilities. These units can be 
purchased with Title I funds. Title I has also provided monies for the 
acquisition of books, periodicals, pamphlets and other resources to raise 
standards in school libraries in educationally deprived areas. School 
library aides and other clerical and non-professional personnel, as well as 
certified librarians, can be secured with Titi^e I funds. 

The effectiveness of Title I of ESEA is enhanced when school librar- 
ies receiving Title I funds obtain further assistance for the purchase of 
materials under Title II of the same Act. 

Title II of ESEA is designed to help improve the quality of in- 
struction in public and private elementary and secondary schools by providing 
funds for school library resources, textbooks and other printed and published 
instructional materials. Acquisitions may include books, textbooks, periodi- 
cals, documents, maps, pictorial or graphic works, charts, globes, sound 
recordings, transparencies, films and other printed or audio-visual materials. 
Excluded are purchases of equipment, materials intended for religious instruc- 
tion, and materials consumed in use or those which cannot be expected to 
last for more than one year. In the fiscal year 1966, $100 million was 

appropriated for T -itle I I, helping 19,000 — scho ol d i stricts — to establish _ new 

public school libraries, expand and improve existing collections and provide 
newer types of instructional materials. Since the program began, the average 
per pupil expenditure for library materials in public schools has risen from 
$2.37 to $3.71. ^^For fiscal year 1967, a total of $102 million has been 
made available under Title II. 

During 1966, all state plans submitted under Title II were approved. 
The approved plans are estimated to have served as many as 49 million 
students and 1.9 million teachers in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. Corollary effects have been generated, notably among 
state education agencies which are using administrative funds to conduct 
workshops, provide consultative services and prepare publications for in- 
service education in the selection and utilization of instructional materials. 
Eighteen states have set aside portions of Title II funds to provide addi- 
tional materials for a limited number of model public school libraries or 
instructional materials centers, or for collections of materials for loan to 
children and teachers in public and private schools with special instruc- 
tional projects. Thirty-one states, eleven for the first time, have added 
school library supervisors to their state staffs« 



71 Stevens, Frank A. "An Even Break for -the Poor; The Gadfly of the Education 
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A brief report which appeared in the Kansas Library Bulletin in 
Spring, 1966 under the heading "Title Il’s Impact on Kansas Schools," is 
an illustrative example of the effects of Title II. In add‘'.tion to the 
increased- rate of acquisition of materials for school libraries in Kansas, 
the number of school library supervisors in the state increased; colleges 
and universities provided more training for additional library personnel; 
workshops were given for school librarians, administrators, and teachers; 
and, cooperation between public and private school librarians and adminis- 
trators was strengthened. 



Title III of ESEA makes grants directly to local educational agen- 
cies for supplemental educational centers and services. It is intended both 
to support needed supplementary services and to encourr>q;e innovative appli- 
cations of new educational programs. Projects may be c eloped which attempt 
to invent a creative solution to a particular problem, demonstrate a program 
might be suitable for widespread use or adapt an exemplary program to 
local educational requirements. Local school districts, intermediate units 
and interstate combinations of school districts may cooperate in planning 
projects. Title III projects may utilize not only local school resources, 
but those of other community educational and cultural institutions - includ- 
ing museums, libraries and theatres — and may serve both public and private 
school students as well as adults. About 10 million children and 6,000 
school districts are currently benefiting from Title III programs involving 
such techniques as team— teaching, computer assisted instruction, and pro- 
grammed learning. 

Many Title III projects have strong library components. Provisions 
for centralized educational services in an area can include supplementary 
instructional materials centers holding specialized books, audio-visual ma- 
terials, programmed materials and short-lived inexpensive materials. Other 
materials such as musical instruments and scientific materials can also be 
purchased with Title III funds. Such items of equipmeht as video-tape sys- 
tems can be acquired and services which facilitate the effective use of all 
library resources — such as centralized research and reference, ordering and 
processing services - can be supported by Title III funds. Finally, Title III 
funds may also be used to support production facilities geared to develop 
specialized teaching materials. School libraries might use Title III monies 
to build nevj collections for specialized curricula; for cooperative programs 
with public libraries; for modern communications media and new instructional 
equipment; to train school personnel in the use of new materials and equip- 
ment; for mobile educational services; or, to encourage parents to participate 
in the programs of supplementary educational centers. For fiscal year 1967, 
$135 million has been made available to sustain current Title III projects and 
to fund new ones. 



Title IV of ESEA, intended to support research on the major problems 
of education, affords opportunities for investigations into such questions 
as the relationship of school library materials and services to learning and 
achievement. A sum of $29.6 million has been appropriated in fiscal year 
1967 for the purposes of this Title. Only part of this amount, however, can 
be expected to be appliea o research affecting school libraries. 
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Title V of ESEA, intended to improve the leadership resources of 
state education agencies, can be used by state education departments to 
augment school library supervisory services at the state level. Twenty- 
two million dollars was appropriated for Title V in fiscal year 1967. 



THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 

In 1964, a bill was signed amending the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Three titles in the revised bill contain provisions which 
affect school libraries. 

Matching grants to the states and loans to private schools are 
provided for under the provisions of Title III of NDEA for the purpose of 
strengthening instruction in "critical" subjects such as science, mathematics 
and foreign languages. The amended version of Title III in 1964 added Eng- 
lish, reading, history , civics, and geography as "critical" subjects and also 
added provisions for new equipment, teaching materials and for reinforced 
state supervision. Title III does not refer specifically to school libra- 
ries, but many of the purchased materials may be incorporated into school 
libraries. Provisions for hew equipment are used to build audio-visual 
equipment inventories. 

Title V of the amended version of NDEA provides support for the 
guidance, counseling, and testing of able students. Library source mater- 
ials may be written into state plans for guidance and counseling programs in 
elementary and secondary schools or in public junior colleges and technical 
institutes. Materials purchased may include books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and audio-visual materials in the guidance fields. 

Title XI of NDEA, as amended, incorporates what was Title VI-B of 
the original NDEA. The Title is aimed at improving the qualifications of 
elementary and secondary teachers and related specialists, including school 
librarians. In the summer of 1966 and the winter of 1967, 32 NDEA institutes 
for school library personnel provided opportunities for continuing education 
for 1,031 school librarians. In summer 1967, 530 school librarians attended 
18 NDEA institutes; in addition, 5 summer institutes for educational media 
specialists were open to school librarians. 

For fiscal 1968, funding of institutes for school library personnel 
will be administered under Title II-B of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
while institutes for media specialists will continue under NDEA Title XI. 



THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 



The Vocational Education Act of 1963 covers a wider range of program 
addressed to a greater variety of citizens than any previous vocational 
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educational legislation. The section of the Act which 

nical education programs is of particular interest to school librarians. 

Fo, r tvoes of schools are included in these programs: 1) specialized high 
schooirproviding vocational education to full-time students; 2) departments 
of high schools providing vocational education in no fewer than five different 
fields to full-time students; 3) technical vocational schools; and, 4) depart 
ments or divisions of junior colleges, community colleges or universities pro- 
viding vocational education in no fewer than five different fields under the 
supervision of a state board for vocational education, but not granting 
baLalaureate. Payments for librarians' salaries, library materials and the 
cost of construction of library buildings to support these programs itay be 
reimbursable. Funds. for construction of facilities for vocational and tech- 
nical education programs are specifically included in the legis 



THE ECONOMIC OPPORIUNIIY ACT 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is not Intended per as 
educational legislation, but it does have provisions 
libraries. The work training program provided for in Title I 
drop-outs, high school pupils and adults up to age 22 ^ """• 
This nros^ram can be a source of clerical personnel for school libraries. 
Almost 90% of the salaries of such Individuals are paid by the federal govern- 
me" whill they are in training. Title II-A providing for urban and rural 
community action programs, enables school libraries to serve aS study centers 

in deprived communities. 



THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 , together with its 1966 Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations Act, affects school libraries by providing fellowships 
for teachers, school librarians, educational media specialists and others 
intending to embark upon careers in elementary and secondary schools, and by 
providing short-term training institutes for school library personne ^ 
(beginning in fiscal 1968 ). Institutes for school librarians, the admin - 
tralion of which has been transferred to the Higher Education Act from the 
National Defense Education Act, will be offered under Title ^nd will 

be available to school librarians selected by the institutions which have 
received grants to sponsor such institutes. 

Title I-C of the. Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was transferred to 
the Higher Education Act as Title IV-C. Under this Title, funds are Provided 
for a work study offering part-time employment to co ® . 

from low-income families. These students may serve in their own institut n. 
or in any public or private non-profit organization. Thus, they may app 
priately be employed as school library clerks or aides. 
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Teacher fellowships authorized under Title V-C of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act were first awarded in 1966-67. Seventy fellowships for prospective 
school librarians were awarded by 10 schools and 40 fellowships for advanced 
study were awarded to experienced school librarians or to library schools. 



THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES ACT 



The National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act offers, 
through Section XII, possibilities for school librarians to acquire special 
equipment, books and materials suitable for providing education in the arts 
and humanities. One-half million dollars was authorized for each fiscal 
year beginning in 1966. Section XIII of the Act provides funds for short-term 
or regular session institutes for advanced study - including study in the 
use of new materials - to strengthen the teaching of arts and humanities in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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Exhibit I 

MAJOR FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES, FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Prograns Administered by the U. S. Office of Education 
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Chapter 6 



MAJOR TRENDS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 



School library service in the United States is changing perhaps 
more rapidly than any other type of library service. The formulation and 
acceptaLe of standards which set high goals for the development 
library programs, and the recent provision of substantial amounts of fe e a 
sunoort, have been major factors in promoting change. The Knapp School 
Libraries Project has been another major influence on school library eve op 
men^ promotion of the "unity of materials" concept, increased understanding 
of the importance of instructional materials in teaching, and greater 
appreciation of the advantages to be gained by providing centralised services 
on a systemwide or statewide basis, have also contributed to changes in 
prevailing patterns of school library services. Evidence indicates that 
these treLs will continue, with the result that more and more schools will 
incorporate library programs and existing school library programs will be 

expanded and developed. 

The trends in the development of school library programs are referred 
to throughout the discussions in the preceding chapters of this report. In 
this chapter, they are Isolated for purposes of discussion. 



REVISION OF STANDARDS 

The publication of the ALA Standards for School Librar y Progr^s 

in 1960 precipitated a round of revision and upgrading ® 

affected scho'ol library programs in nearly every state. These standards 

were germinal, not only in the sense that they induced this upgrading of 
state standards, but also because they gave impetus to efforts aimed at 
accelerating the development of school library programs. The Knapp School 
Libraries pLject, for example, had as its major goal the ®^tab*istaent of 
demonstration programs tailored to meet the new standards. It is h’^°bahle, 
moreover, that the publication of the 1960 standards, and the events which 
followed, contributed much to the climate in which the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 was passed. 

The national standards for school library programs are presently 
being updated through a joint effort of the toerican Association School 
LibrariLs and the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Educ^^^L Association! These standards, which are scheduled to be published 
in 1968, will give even greater emphasis than did those of 1960 ^ 

of materials concept and to other advanced ideas on the nature of school 
library service. ^Consequently, it is likely that the influence of standards 
revision on school library development will continue into the 1970 s. 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS 

School library development, considered on a nationwide basis, has 
been accelerated tremendously by federal support, chiefly under Titles I and 
II of ESEA. Nearly 3,500 centralized libraries have been established in 
elementary schools and many thousands of school library programs at both the 
elementary and secondary levels ha’-^e been strengthened by this legislation. 



EMPLOYMENT OF SUPERVISORY AND SUPPORT 
PERSONNEL FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS 

Historically, most school librarians operated without direction 
from a central source and with minimal supporting staffs. In the past 
several years, this situation has been gradually changing. State departments 
of education have hired school library supervisors or expanded their super- 
visory staffs; school systems have hired school library supervisors or 
established posts for district supervisors of instructional materials; and, 
school systems have made paid library aides and clerks available for school 
library programs. Much of the strengthening of department of education 
supervisory staffs has resulted from increased federal support. To the 
extent that federal funds are made available, this trend can be expected to 
continue. 



THE "UNITY OF MATERIALS" CONCEPT 

Generally, school libraries have contained only printed materials 
in their collections. Audio-visual materials, if available at all, were 
often not part of the library program. Increasingly, school librarians, 
teachers and administrators have come to realize that it is essential that 
educational programs are advanced by the utilization of materials in many 
forms and that the most efficient way to make all media available in the 
school is to provide them through a single, integrated instructional 
materials program. 



PRODUCTION AND DUPLICATION OF 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS WITHIN 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The availability of new equipment and techniques has led to an 
increased tendency to produce materials of instruction within the school or 
the school system. Foreign language laboratories first employed audio 
material taped within the school or the school system. This audio technique 
has been applied to other areas of instruction, while the advent of video 
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tape equipment has encouraged the local production of visual as well as 
audio material. Students, teachers, librarians, and library aides are 
increasingly involved in the production of these materials. 



USE OF NEW TECHNOLOGY 

Record players and still and motion picture projectors have been 
in use in schools for several decades and their importance in instructional 
programs continues to grow. Now, new techniques for the storage and presen- 
tation of materials of instruction are being employed. The use of audio 
tape equipment, which first became widespread in the 1950’ s, has increased 
greatly in the 1960’s. The utilization of video tape equipment is only now 
beginning, but it is a development which will eventually have a major impact 

on the methods of instruction. 

Audio and video tape programs can be centrally stored to be made 
available to students using individual carrels equipped with dial access 
and audio and video receiving equipment. Similar dial access techniques 
will soon be used on a larger scale to transmit taped materials from 
Q 0 ntralized storage to individual classrooms and, in time, to schools 
located at some distance from the central storage facility. 

Teaching machines, including computerized instructional aids of 
many different kinds, are coming into use and the availability of quality 
programmed materials is increasing rapidly. 



PROVISION OF CENTRALIZED SERVICES 

In the 1960’s, to a greater extent than ever before, services 
intended to guide or to support school library programs in individual 
schools have been made available at the state and the school system or 
district levels. The increased employment of state school library super- 
visors has been part of the provision of guidance services for individual 
programs at the state level. In a few cases, centralized purchasing and 
processing services for school libraries have been provided at the state 
level, by state library agencies or through other arrangements. 

At the system level, there are many examples of the development of 
centralized services, including: the employment of school library super- 
visory personnel; the provision of purchasing and processing on a system- 
wide basis; the establishment of centralized facilities for the storage and 
cooperative use of expensive or infrequently used materials; the production 
of instructional materials; and, the review and evaluation of new materials 
and equipment . 
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Chapter 7 



THE PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND APPROACHES TO THEIR SOLUTIONS 



It is imperative that the nation's elementary and secondary schools 
provide better library and informational facilities, resources and services 
for their students and teachers. The major problems facing school libraries 
are those which prevent them from achieving their full potential in the 
educational programs of the schools and in those newer teaching methods which 
seek to individualize instruction. 

The Issues enumerated In this chapter, like the trends in school 
library development discussed in the preceding one, are woven through ^ e ^ 
sections of this report. These problems have been the concern of leaders in 
the school library profession, of school librarians across the country and 
of informed teachers, administrators, and legislators.^ Most of them have 
been discussed in the literature of school librarianship. 

Approaches to the solution of some of these problems are relatively 
well kncwn and accepted. Progress, therefore, depends upon the commitment of 
more resources in areas of agreed-upon need. In other cases, the best ap- 
proach to a solution is less well defined. Moreover, some of the problems 
identified may be alleviated by action suitable for public policy. Others 
are best attacked within the school library profession itself. Thus, the 
discussion below is intended for consideration by the government, educators, 
and school librarians themselves. 

1. T he absence of libraries in many schools . 

Many schools, perhaps as many as 20,000, still do not have li- 
braries. This condition is a consequence of inadequate financing and, 
in some instances, lack of understanding and commitment on the part of 
school administrators or public officials to the importance of 
school library service in the educational process. 

Title I and more especially Title II of ESEA have enabled 
localities with limited financial resources to make substantial 
progress in the development of school libraries. Much greater 
funding of these titles will be required, however, if those schools 
still without library facilities are to be enabled to establish 

them. 



Such increased appropriations raise the question of the re- 
latlve shares of the cost of providing school library service that 
should be borne by the federal, state, and local governments. 
Research into this matter, which applies to all educational and 
and library services required throughout the country, ought to be 



promoted by the National Advisory Commission on Libraries. Although 
the "optimum" federal share of the cost of school library service 
must await the conclusions of such research, there seems little 
doubt that, given the large proportion of total available public 
revenues controlled at the federal level, the federal government 
must be prepared to increase its responsibility for the provision 
of school library service. 

It is a function of librarians and other educators to con- 
tinue efforts to promote within their own circles, as well as 
among public administrators, a recognition of the need for good 
school library service. 

Federal legislation affecting schools and/or school libraries 
should be written in a fashion that would provide incentives for 
the development of school library facilities where they do not now 
exist. It would be possible, for example, to add a provision to 
ESEA Title I specifically aimed at fostering the establishment of 
school libraries, or to expand Title II to cover library facilities. 
An objection to the first approach lies in the fact that it would 
limit assistance to disadvantaged areas. Many localities lacking 
school library facilities do not qualify for "disadvantaged" assist- 
ance, but nevertheless find the costs of quality library service 
difficult to meet. 

The gap between school library resources and programs as specified in 

national standards and those which actually exist . 

A disparity exists between current national standards for 
school library resources and programs and what most libraries across 
the nation now provide. Some, of the standards not being met are 
quantitative standards for materials, staff and other resources; 
others involve the ways in which school library programs are admin- 
istered and the extent to which they are integrated with the school’s 
curricular programs. 

The federal government might increase its grants to the states 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act with the specific 
intent of bringing the levels of book collections and other resources 
in the nation’s school libraries up to the standards. Such action 
would, however, be likely to precipitate questions among legislators 
about the validity of the quantitative standards themselves. 

Although these standards have received wide acceptance among educa- 
tors, it is evident that there is a need for high-level research 
aimed at producing justification of these guidelines which would 
be meaningful to appropriating bodies. 



Shortcomings in the manner in which school library programs 
are conceived and administered should be approached through the 
development of pre-service and in-service education of teachers 
and administrators as well as librarians. Fostering attitudes 
which V;ill lead teachers and administrators to take maximum advan- 
tage of school library programs needs to be done at every stage of 
their careers. The pre-service education of teachers should in- 
clude instruction in materials and their use. School adminisi..ra- 
tors should support arrangements that involve teachers in the 
programs of the library. In-service training of teachers and 
librarians in the use of instructional materials could be partly 
accomplished through teacher training institutes such as those 
provided for under the Higher Education Act. 

3. The need fo r more rapid implementation of the use of new materials and 
Techniques~in s^ool library service . 

Faster implementation of the use of new materials and new 
techniques in school libraries needs to be encouraged. The amount 
of experimentation with innovative kinds of school library service 
is directly related to the level of appropriations under ESEA 
Title III for pilot projects, such as those mentioned in this report. 
Increased funding in Title III would support a larger number of 
innovative and exemplary projects. 

4. The special difficulties of inner-city areas in establishing adequate 
school library programs . 

It becomes increasingly difficult to finance adequate school 
library programs in inner-city areas, where the need is often 
especially great, because of the tax-base erosion which is occurring 
in the country's metropolitan centers. Although the ESEA Title I 
program has been massive, the needs seem more massive still. An 
alternative to simply increasing appropriations under Title I would 
be to supplement that title with substantial support for school 
libraries in the model cities legislation. 

5. The difficulties and inefficiencies inherent in providing school library 
services i n very small school districts and in thinly populated rural 

areas . 

It is difficult to provide for and administer school library 
services efficiently and economically in very small school systems 
and in thinly populated rural areas. These difficulties apply to 
all elementary and secondary educational services in those environ- 
ments. 
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The problem of providing library service in sub-size school 
districts can be approached by either a consolidation of school 
districts and the formulation of intermediate units, or an increase 
in cooperative inter-system arrangements for the sharing of school 
library resources and services. The government might require the 
development of a state plan for further consolidating school sys- 
tems as a prerequisite to grants under Title III of ESEA or, alter- 
natively, some portion of Title III funds might be earmarked for 
projects leading to such consolidation. In thinly populated rural 
areas, provision of bookmobile or "resource mobile" service in 
addition to library resources housed in schools - while not equiva- 
lent to easy access to a good school library - is one solution to 
the needs of children for school library service; an effective 
delivery service from a larger district or from a regional materials 
center is another. 

6o The high capital cost of school library facilities . 

The high capital cost of school library quarters, furniture 
and equipment is a problem for all schools. It is especially acute 
for older schools with inadequate or without library facilities, for 
many independent and parochial schools and for schools in inner- 
city areas. 

Although Title I of ESEA has been helpful in meeting some 
capital costs in schools serving disadvantaged students, the effect 
of the legislation, viewed in terms of the overall requirements 
for adequate school library facilities, has been very limited. 

This is a consequence of the wide range of other needs to which 
Title I funds have been applied, and the fact that many schools 
which require financial assistance in undertaking school library 
capital projects do not qualify for Title I allocations. 

Provision of legislation similar to Title II of LSCA, which 
provides funds for public library construction, for the construction 
or remodeling of school libraries could result in significant pro- 
gress being made in this area. Substantial funding of such a bill 
would" be required to meet the needs which exist. 

7. The critical problems associated with school library manpower and 
training . 



There are a number of school library problems that can be 
traced directly to matters of manpower and its training. There is 
urgent need for additional staff of all kinds to provide the ser- 
vices that students and teachers require. 
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The most critical specific needs are: 

a. the need for large numbers of certified school librarians 
to bring library programs up to standards; 

b. the need for large numbers of certified school library 
supervisory personnel for employment at state and system 
levels ; 

c. the need for supporting clerical and technical personnel 
in school library programs; and, 

d. the need for adequate job definition for both professional 
and technical workers in school libraries. This problem 
is reflected in the lack of direction in two-year col- 
lege programs attempting to train such technical staff. 

Inadequacies in the numbers of professionals entering the 
school library field are related, as are professional shortages 
in other kinds of libraries, to the scarcity of accredited library 
schools and the inadequate support of existing schools. The problem 
of securing school librarians is further aggravated by the fact that 
librarians need five years of college or university training rather 
than four. Prospci tive teachers who might be interested in becoming 
school librarians may abandon or postpone the step because of the 
additional delay in beginning professional life. An approach to 
the five-year training/salary problem can be made by relating under- 
graduate programs for school librarians to graduate programs in 
order to establish a professional "ladder." This would permit many 
more individuals to be employed as school librarians at current 
starting salaries while they pursue graduate work. Furthermore, 
provisional licenses could be granted to beginning school librarians 
who are candidates for the master’s degree. This is now the prac- 
tice in some states. 

The school library manpower project proposed by the American 
Association of School Librarians and now under review would attack 
several of the problems listed above by providing for task analysis 
at all position levels, and by providing for increased opportunities 
for graduate study in school librarianship. Task analys and sub- 
sequent employment of non— prof essionals for truly non-professional 
jobs could help alleviate the pressing shortage of professional 
school librarians. 

Fellowships for graduate .study in librarianship funded under 
Title II of the Higher Education Act may, in time, help increase 
the numbers of faculty members available for graduate library 
schools, but a much greater effort seems to be needed. 
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The need for increased support of state school library supervisory 
programs . 



School library supervisory personnel who are needed in greatly 
increased numbers also need increased support for their programs if 
they are to do the best job of promoting improvement of school 
library services in thedr respective areas. This problem should 
be approached through increased funding of ESEA Title V, which 
provides for strengthening state departments of education, rather 
than through a proliferation of legislation with a separate title 
directed at the improvement of such services. 

9. The la ck of provision for school library staff or equipment in ESEA 
Title II. 



While ESEA has provided vital benefits to students and 
teachers in the form of school library materials, its failure to 
provide funds for staffing and equipment - unlike ESEA Titles I and 
III - and the insufficient provision for administrative costs in 
the Title, have aggravated the manpower problems and resulted in 
undue hardships for many school districts and systems, especially 
in large cities. 

Some beneficiaries under Title II, woefully short of facili- 
ties and staffing, have combined Title I grants for library projects 
with their grants for materials in a very effective way. Most have 
been unable to do this, however. Problems associated with staff 
and equipment shortages have been the consequence. Large numbers 
of new books await processing, there are often no shelves to put 
them on when they have been processed, and there have not been 
enough library staff members available to consult with teachers 
and students about selection of materials to be purchased. Further- 
more, large city school systems which are required to provide 
processing service to hundreds of private schools for Title II 
materials have incurred administrative costs, which are shared by 
the states under the latest rulings affecting the administration of 
ESEA, beyond their portions of the totals percent allowance for 
administrative costs written into the Title. 

In view of the existing personnel shortages in school 
libraries. Title II should be expanded to allow expenditures for 
staff and equipment necessary to process the increased volume of 
materials acquired. Similarly, the Title’ s provisions for adminis- 
trative costs should be reviewed on the basis of the first year’s 
experience to assure coverage of expenditures associated with the 
processing and, record keeping for non-public institutions. The 
decision to leave the percentage of Title II grants allowable for 
administrative costs at. 5 percent, rather than lower it to 
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3 percent in the second year, gave recognition to the fact that 
total administrative costs were higher than expected. Indications 
are that the percentage allowable for administration should be 
further increased. 

10. The copyright problem . 

School librarians are concerned that copyright restrictions 
may limit the freedom and flexibility of teachers and librarians 
in using copyrighted materials for educational purposes as new 
techniques for the duplication and transmission of the contents of 
mat6rials com6 into mor© widespread use. 

Current copyright law makes provision for the "fair use" of 
copyrighted materials. Although the duplication or transmission 
of material for educational purposes is generally considered fair 
use, there is still uncertainty about whether a particular educa- 
tional practice infringes on an author’s right to sell multiple 
copies of the material involved. Since educational practices which 
infringe that right will have to be abandoned or modified in the 
future, it is urgent that problems of copyright be given prompt and 
renewed attention by the federal government. 

11. The need for better school library statistics . 

Leadership and action is required at local, state and federal 
levels for the accumulation and distribution of complete and 
timely statistical information on school library programs. This 
need calls for the develop!, : nc of a national consensus on the 
manner and terminology of statistical record keeping. At the 
federal level, development of current and consistent annual statis 
tical series for school libraries on a nationwide basis is badly ^ 
needed. The reorganized National Center for Educational Statistics 
may be able to perform this service.' Otherwise, such efforts in 
the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education of the U. S. Office 
of Education ought to be upgraded. 

12. The need for research on school library programs . 

Descriptive, analytical and experimental research in the 
school library field is needed in many areas such as the afore- 
mentioned task analysis; on the use of materials in . teaching and 
learning; on patterns of school library supervision; on the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of. different communications media; 
on evaluation of f ederally-funded programs; and, on the best ways 
of providing school library service in remote rural areas* Funds 
for research could be channelled through state departmeni.s of 
education, state library agencies, colleges and universities or 
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through other organizations. A continuing National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries could play a major role in establishing 
priorities for, coordinating and evaluating such research from 
the stcUdpoint of public policy. 

The increased numbers of graduate students doing doctoral 
work in librarianship as a result of greater support for fellow- 
ship programs contributes directly to the amount of research in 
process. They provide another avenue for encouraging investiga- 
tive activities in school librarianship, provided a reasonable 
number of them do their work in the school library field. 

The need to hasten the implementation of centralized technical pro- 
cessing for school libraries. 



State library agencies and/or departments of education and 
the federal government must engage in cooperative programs to 
advance the development of centralized technical processing for 
school libraries in those instances in which commercial processing 
does not offer a reasonable alternative. 

Applications and grants made under ESEA Title III for the 
purpose of establishing centralized processing facilities have 
sho^m some evidence of lack of planning for statewide processing 
services. Care should be taken when such grants are made to 
insure, to the extent possible, that facilities which are estab- 
lished are part of a carefully predetermined scheme for optimum 
centralization of technical processing services for libraries 
within the particular region. 

T he need to hasten provision of district materials center facilities 
and services . 

School systems should make increased efforts to provide 
themselves with facilities for the centralized storage of expensive 
films, the production and duplication of instructional materials, 
the provision of review and evaluations centers and other activities 
which are best performed on a centralized basis for an entire school 
system. Funding of ESEA Title III should be increased for this pur- 
pose, with the additional provision that projects aimed at the 
establishment of district materials centers need not be innovative 
in the sense that no similar projects have been attempted in other 
school systems. In the past, critical projects have been disapproved, 
ostensibly because they were not "innovative" enough. 

Centers which are established in the future should serve 
sufficient numbers of schools to provide for efficient operations. 

For small school districts, special incentives should be provided 
in the legislation to encourage cooperative arrangements for sharing 
the services of district materials centers. 



The fourteen issues discussed above can be grouped into three 
general categories. Numbers 1 through 4 treat the primary, critical prob- 
lems confronting school libraries today; numbers 5, 6, 10, 11 and 12 relate 
to major concerns that transcend school libraries per se; while, numbers 
7, 8, 9, 13 and 14 are devoted to the operational obstacles which prevent 
school libraries from effectively fulfilling the complex range of their 
responsibilities in the educational process. 
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